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Ottawa. 


Si 


I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Reports of the Immigration and Canadian 
Citizenship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 1963, and those of 
the Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs Branches for the fiscal year 1963-64. 


Your obedient servant, 


C. M. ISBISTER 
Deputy Minister 


FEBRUARY 23, 1965. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 
1963 - 1964 


During the fiscal year 1963-64, the Canadian Citizenship Branch continued to work closely with 
various groups in society to create a greater awareness of the responsibilities of citizenship. 


The Branch published a program guide, “‘It’s Up to Us’’, for the use of organizations commem- 
orating the 15th Anniversary of the Declaration of Human Rights. Two themes of special interest, 
biculturalism and the observance of Canada’s Centennial, were featured in a number of articles 
appearing in the Branch’s periodical, “‘Citizen”’. In addition, it published two booklets, ‘““Let’s Take 
a Look at Discrimination” and ‘“The Community”’. 


The Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch issued 123,848 Canadian citizenship certificates 
during the calendar year 1963. The establishment of a Canadian Citizenship Court in Ottawa raised 
to nine the total throughout Canada. 


Immigration to Canada rose significantly over the previous year—93,151 persons were admitted 
as immigrants as compared to 74,586 for 1962. The British Isles contributed the largest number 
followed by Italy and the United States. 


Some 10,000 immigrants were classified in the professional and managerial categories, and of 
the over-all total admitted, 61,480 were unsponsored. In 1962, only 39,022 of the 74,586 admitted 
were unsponsored. 


To provide for increased co-ordination of all immigration activities carried out by field officers, 
the field service was organized on a “‘Regional’’ basis. Also, at the year’s end, implementation of a 
plan to transfer responsibility for immigration primary examination at ports of entry to the Customs 
Service was well underway. 


In November, 1963, for the first time ever, the question of Indian Affairs was discussed at a 
Federal-Provincial Conference. Also, a Bill to provide for the disposition of Indian claims was 
introduced in the House of Commons on December 14, 1963. The proposed legislation would establish 
an Indian Claims Commission to hear and determine Indian claims arising out of past dealings with 
the Crown. 


A new Federal-Provincial Relations Division was created in the Indian Affairs Branch to deal 
exclusively with federal-provincial agreements on Indian Affairs. Also, a research project to assess 
the participation by Indians in the social and economic life of Canada was begun. 
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Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1963-64 














Total 
Revenue Expenditures | Expenditures 
$ $ $ 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION .............c000 L.136,00_) 1,093¢225.26 
1,136.00 1,098, 225.26 
CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH................ 454,459.74 763,004.91 


454,459.74 ; 763,004.91 
CITIZENSHIP” BRA N@H az i. pelceetes ota cntenveteveedta oat. amen 8,051.50 776,506.08 


8,051.50 776,506.08 








MISCELLANEOUS GRANTS 
Canadian General Council of Boy Scouts Associa- 


ClO, «<b, Dake ae eee ee a | 15,000.00 

Canadian Council of Girl Guides Association.......... 15,000.00 

Boys’ Club of Canada utc c o-oo ieee 10,000.00 
40,000.00 





IMMIGRATION BRANCH 





Administration of the Immigration Act..........00.0.00. 1, 560,860.90 
Field and Inspectional Service Canada...................... 7,148,359.35 
Field and Inspectional Service Abroad.................00. PAS oso Is 2: Fe Be) 
Transportation Assistance for Immigrants................ 1,878,722.63 
Miscellaneous Revenue... 28 ees eee ee 112,924.03 
112,924.03 13, 239,467.21 





INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 


Branch. A Gmiiiis (raion see ee ee 1,185.37.| = 949,788.06 
Indian A BN CICS 7a cst ant ed eae ee 258; 1 Sed ol On ao eS 
Welfare’or Indians 7. a,tikee ee ee eee 33,012.02 (13.9005 709710 
Economic Development of Indians......0..00.. ee 21358962527) *3),539 669 Fol 
Indian Education:...0.2.ce ee 576,482.41 |31,291,879.75 
Miscellaneous Revenues). ee ae53 
Miscellaneous Statutory Items (Annuities, Pensions, 

CEC) stich erg scndlsas hte vase uN es eaten eee ce ee 484,295.00 





1,083,853.65 354596, 632.21 








LOTA Line 22d Gocareaicen cacti tae rene aa eee eee 1, 660,424.92 7150145035..67 








CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP BRANCH 


JEAN LAGASSE, Acting Director 


The Branch encourages and assists those individuals, groups and agencies that 
are interested in, and concerned with, immigrants, Indians and the promotion of 
responsible citizenship on the part of all Canadians. 


Citizenship Information 


The Branch assisted a national committee established to promote the observance 
of the 15th Anniversary of the Declaration of Human Rights during the year under 
review. As a contribution to the efforts of the committee, the Branch published 
“It’s Up to Us’’, a program guide for the use of organizations planning an anniversary 
observance. As the booklet contained information on the development of human 
rights in Canada and lists of other source material useful for study groups, the Branch 
subsequently reprinted it for general use by voluntary organizations. 


In order to meet the growing demand from community organizations, the Dis- 
cussion Guides on Prejudice and Discrimination, originally published in 1961, were 
completely revised and up-dated. For the greater convenience of study groups, the 
two Guides were combined in one printed booklet under the title “Let’s Take a 
Look at Prejudice and Discrimination’. 


As a service to voluntary organizations requiring material and information for 
planning citizenship programs, the Branch continued to provide its periodical, 
“Citizen” to officers of voluntary organizations, church groups and community 
leaders concerned with developing and conducting programs on citizenship educa- 
tion. Two themes_of special interest, biculturalism and the observance of Canada’s 
Centennial, were featured in a number of articles designed to promote a justifiable 
pride in our national heritage and a greater understanding of the problems which 
confront a bilingual country. 


Other articles of interest published during the fiscal year included: “‘The Story 
of the Greeks in Canada’’, ““Learning a Language is Fun’’, ““Canadians of Russian 
Origin”, ‘““When Is a Citizen Not a Citizen’’, and ““The First Indian Folk School in 
Toronto”. 


The series of articles on various aspects of the community, including its geo- 
graphical basis, its inhabitants, its institutions and related features, that had appeared 
in “‘Citizen” over the past year, was published in booklet form under the title, ““The 
Community’’. This was undertaken to meet the constant demand from organizations 
and groups wishing to make a special study of the subject. 


Citizenship Understanding 


The Citizenship Branch has as one of its permanent objectives, the fostering of a 
greater degree of understanding among all peoples in Canada and a wider acceptance 
of citizenship responsibilities on the part of Canadians generally. To achieve these 
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aims, the Branch works closely with community voluntary, church, ethnic organiza- 
tions and groups, by providing financial and technical assistance in the development 
of courses and study groups and by assisting in planning a wide range of educational 
programs in community and citizenship responsibilities. 


Bilingualism and biculturalism concern many volunteer organizations in Canada. 
In October, 1963, the Branch (including field officers), met the staff of the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism to discuss ways in which it could be 
of assistance to the Commission. As a result of these meetings, Liaison Officers 
worked with organizations studying topics related to the activities of the Commis- 
sion, with groups planning to present briefs to the Commission, and with the staff 
of the Commission in organizing public meetings at the community level. Assistance 
was also given in planning some of the Commission’s enquiries into the field of bi- 
lingualism and biculturalism. 


There is increasing interest among organizations throughout Canada in the 
problems confronting youth. As yet, however, few communities have established 
co-ordinating agencies to encourage the co-operative development of programs such 
as the course in leadership training offered by the Ottawa Youth Services Bureau 
to leaders of youth groups throughout the city. Preliminary discussions were held in 
Sudbury during the year with a view to increasing the degree of co-operation that 
exists among agencies serving youth in that city. Young people generally appear 
to be more interested in community and public affairs than ever before. Officers of the 
Branch have assisted with U.N. High School Seminars, Y.M.—Y.W.C.A., Boys’ 
Clubs projects, 4-H Clubs and Junior Farmers, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides’ activities 
and programs relating to a wide range of topics including citizenship, leadership, 
human rights and discrimination. 


The lack of experienced leaders willing to take office, and to carry out the 
responsibilities of leadership concerns many voluntary organizations in Canada. To 
encourage greater participating by qualified persons, the Branch assisted in developing 
a leadership training course for adults drawn from voluntary organizations through- 
out the Province of British Columbia. The course was held at the University of 
British Columbia. 


With the assistance of staff officers, several voluntary organizations in Subdury 
met to exchange ideas and experiences in program planning. One-day workshops on 
responsible citizenship were also held in a number of rural communities in Alberta 
and northern Ontario. Staff officers continued to give leadership and support to train- 
ing programs in the field of human relations, to adult leaders in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Ontario. The Branch also worked closely with the national officers of voluntary 
organizations towards the co-ordination of their programs and the establishment of 
training courses for leaders and resource persons in the broad field of human relations. 


The role of women in society was a subject of conern for a number of national 
organizations and agencies, including the C.B.C. Conferences and study programs 
concerned with the more specific aspects of counselling, the education and training 
of women have been undertaken by the Y.W.C.A., the Canadian Federation of 
University Women, Carleton University, the University of Alberta, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
The Branch worked closely with leaders of these organizations and institutions in 
planning their respective programs. 
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Immigrant Integration 


During the period under review, the Branch continued its efforts to promote 
language and citizenship instruction for immigrants. Branch officers also sought to 
encourage community participation in a wide range of programs designed to facilitate 
the rapid adjustment of immigrants to Canadian life. 


Evening language classes held five nights per week during the summer have proved 
to be popular in Toronto. Enrolment has more than doubled since the program was 
initiated in 1961. In Edmonton and Calgary, groups interested in developing language 
classes for newcomers have been formed with representation from both government 
and voluntary organizations. The Edmonton group has concentrated on developing 
classes for shift workers and housewives with children. The classes are held in quarters 
provided by the Young Women’s Christian Association. Special preparatory classes 
have been established on an experimental basis in Vancouver, Hamilton and Toronto 
for applicants for Canadian citizenship. The new Branch publication “‘Guide to 
Canadian Citizenship” is being used as the textbook in these classes. 


In the year under review Branch Officers encouraged ethnic leaders to present 
their views before the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism and to 
conduct discussions among their own groups on questions concerning inter-group and 
inter-cultural relations. 


As a means of maintaining accurate information on the organizations, projects 
and activities of ethnic groups, the Branch reads over 180 publications in 30 languages. 
The information is used to assist the officers of the Branch in their work with ethnic 
leaders and organizations with respect to immigrant integration and to answer 
inquiries received from other branches, departments and agencies of government. 


The Branch assisted welfare and educational organizations in larger communities 
to understand immigrants and meet the needs of newcomers more effectively. To 
this end, the Edmonton Welfare Council held a seminar on inter-cultural under- 
standing for social, educational and community workers. The two-year project to 
facilitate the rapid integration of immigrants in the Toronto area undertaken by the 
International Institute of Metropolitan Toronto was completed during the year and 
attention was focused on assisting Southern European immigrants to take vocational 
training. 


Indians 


Staff Officers, in co-operation with officials of the Indian Affairs Branch, pro- 
vincial governments, university agencies, the Indian Eskimo Association and the 
National Indian Council, assisted in leadership training courses during the year that 
were designed specifically for Indians from reserves. Following the courses, meetings 
were held with participants to assist Indian leaders to utilize on or off the reserves the 
experiences and techniques they had acquired and to assist them in planning for further 
training sessions. 


With a view to promoting wider areas of co-operation between Indians and non- 
Indians in Saskatchewan, a number of co-operative projects are being planned jointly 
by the Homemakers’ Clubs and by the Saskatchewan Farm Women’s Union. 
Similarly, there is a growing interest in inter-group programs among Indians. An 
ex ample is the conference on international understanding which extended for a week 
during the summer at Camp Goldeye in Alberta and which was attended by an 
equal number of Indian and non-Indian young people. For the first time, Indians 
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from London and Sudbury were in attendance at the annual Port Elgin Conference 
on Inter-Group Relations which was held in July of 1963. On the other hand the 
Western Citizenship Seminar held in Port Nelson in 1964 received Indian delegates 
for the fifth consecutive year. 


As a means of assisting Indians who have moved to urban centres, an increasing 
number of Friendship Centres are being opened across the country. Officers of the 
Branch have worked closely with the board of directors and executive directors of the 
Centres in expanding their services and in developing new programs and projects. 


General 


During the fiscal year the Branch paid grants to a number of voluntary organiza- 
tions and agencies in support of programs and projects directly related to those 
areas in which the Branch has continuing interest and responsibility, including language 
and citizenship classes, immigrant integration, the establishment of Indians in urban 
communities and citizenship education. 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH 
K. C. FosTer—Registrar 


The Branch issued 123,848 Canadian citizenship certificates during 1963— 
slightly more than for 1962. The number of immigrants granted Canadian citizenship 
was down by 2,612 from the previous year but the number of Canadians who applied 
for citizenship certificates was up by about 4,000 over 1962. 


The number of Canadian Citizenship Courts was raised to nine with the establish- 
ment of a court in Ottawa on March 15, 1963. The nine courts received 84,015 ap- 
plications under the various sections of the Citizenship Act—70 per cent of the total 
number of applications filed under the Act. 


Many voluntary organizations now arrange receptions for persons recently 
granted Canadian citizenship. Special ceremonies to focus public attention on citizen- 
ship were conducted in 1963 by the Courts of Canadian Citizenship in conjunction 
with programs sponsored by civic and voluntary organizations. On two occasions 
during the year under review citizenship certificates were issued to students visiting 
Ottawa during citizenship training projects. The first of these was in connection with 
the “‘Adventures in Citizenship’”’ project sponsored by the Rotary Clubs of Canada, 
and the second during the visit to the Capital of members of the Canadian Council 
of 4-H Clubs. 


A highlight of Citizenship Week in Winnipeg and Edmonton was special Citizen- 
ship Court ceremonies held in conjunction with programs in the Legislative Buildings 
of the two provinces which paid tribute to new citizens. The courts in these cities also 
encourage students from local schools to attend regular citizenship ceremonies and 
in Winnipeg, young people are invited to participate in these ceremonies. 


Table No. 1 in the Appendix illustrates the various categories of persons who, 
since January 1, 1947, have acquired Canadian citizenship certificates. Table No. 2 
shows the country of former citizenship and period of immigration of persons granted 
Canadian citizenship during 1963. 
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IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


R. B. Curry— Director 


Immigration to Canada in 1963 increased by almost 25 per cent over the previous 
year, with 93,151 persons admitted as immigrants compared to 74,586 for 1962. 
During 1963, 68,896 immigrants came from Europe (including the British Isles) and 
16,126 from the Americas, traditionally the main sources of immigrants to Canada. 
The British Isles contributed the largest number, followed by Italy and the United 
States. Almost every country in the world is represented in Canada’s immigration 


statistics. 


The continuing expansion of the European economy and the resulting demand 
for highly skilled workers, has had repercussions for Canada in its efforts to attract 
immigrants to this country. To meet the competition for workers, especially in those 
countries which have traditionally provided Canada with its chief supply of immit 
grants, the Immigration Branch has intensified its promotional efforts to the exten- 
permitted by the host country and the limited financial and staff resources available. 
Concurrently, but again within the restrictions imposed by limited resources, a 
concerted effort was made to develop further other potential sources of immigrants 
made possible by the Immigration Regulations introduced in 1962. 


Employment opportunities for migrants who possessed professional, business 
and highly skilled qualifications were much more diversified and numerous than they 
were in 1962. Because of the nature of the Canadian economy, the Immigration 
Branch continued to encourage only those immigrants who by virtue of their occupa- 
tional qualifications would have little difficulty in becoming established in the Canadian 
labour force. As a result of this policy, Canada received over 10,000 immigrants in 
the professional and managerial categories while the number of general labourers 
(the majority sponsored by close relatives) was perhaps not above a level which can be 
regarded as tolerable under conditions now affecting the labour force. 


1963 Selection Program 


Although the Immigration Branch continued its search in 1963 for immigrants 
with skills or qualifications in demand in Canada, approval for admission was not 
given solely on this basis, but was also dependent on the applicants’ suitability and 
their capacity to adapt to Canadian working and living conditions. Immigration 
selection officers describe employment possibilities in Canada and other aspects of 
the Canadian economy and social scene to prospective immigrants. Those seeking 
employment were informed that they might initially have to accept work outside their 
particular training and in whatever areas work was available. Immigrants are also 
advised as to Canadian trade and licensing requirements. Special efforts were made 
to attract migrants with the administrative, technical or industrial knowledge re- 
quired to establish businesses or farm enterprises in Canada, or with capital to invest 
in such ventures. 
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Administration 

Immigration Facilities 

Canadian immigration posts are maintained in 21 countries; Austria, Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. These comprise 33 offices, with six in the British Isles, five in 
Germany and four in the United States. During the year the office at Chicago was 
moved to new quarters. Office premises at other posts were renovated or altered and 
new equipment provided. 


There are 551 officially designated ports of entry in Canada. At five of these 
points, the offices were moved to new quarters. An office was opened at Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island. A ferry service was inaugurated between Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, and Haines, Alaska. Construction of examination facilities at 
Prince Rupert commenced during the year. Immigration and Customs facilities were 
completed at the new International Bridge, at Pigeon River, Ontario. New Inter- 
national Airports were opened at Winnipeg and Edmonton, providing better facilities 
for immigration examinations. 


Staff 


The 33 overseas posts are staffed by Canadian visa, settlement and administrative 
officers, assisted by locally engaged personnel. In countries where there are no Cana- 
dian Immigration offices immigration functions are performed by Diplomatic and 
Consular officers of the Department of External Affairs; in countries where there is 
no Canadian representation British Diplomatic and Consular missions carry out 
immigration functions on behalf of the Canadian authorities. In 1963 it became 
evident that the practice of having a visa officer from Lisbon make periodic visits to 
Madrid to deal with unsponsored applications was no longer satisfactory. Therefore, 
a full-time immigration officer was posted to Madrid. 


Of the 551 ports of entry in Canada, 156 were staffed by full-time immigration 
officers, 373 by Customs officers who carry out both immigration and customs ex- 
aminations, and 22 by officers of the R.C.M.P. who act as immigration officers. 
Recruitment of staff was limited by the control measures introduced in 1962 and by 
the end of the year retirements and transfers had reduced personnel by 5 per cent of the 
Branch’s 1962 establishment. 


Establishment of Area Offices 

To cope with the increased number of applications which followed the enactment 
of the present Regulations, without a commensurate increase in staff, special measures 
were introduced. Where circumstances permitted, certain countries, in which Canadian 
Immigration offices were not located, were placed under the jurisdiction of Canadian 
Immigration offices located in adjacent countries, or in the general area. Other 
countries and areas were serviced from Immigration Headquarters at Ottawa. 


A number of Immigration Teams were sent from the area offices to interview, 
examine, and counsel prospective immigrants residing in the countries under the 
jurisdiction of each area office. The upswing in applications from these countries 
continued in 1963. During the year, unsponsored applications received at area 
offices from these countries totalled 10,504. 
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Field Service 


The field service in Canada was organized on a “‘Regional”’ basis effective August 
1, 1963. The major objective of the new organization was to provide the Immigra- 
tion Branch with an improved structure, allowing better co-ordination of all immigra- 
tion activities carried out by field offices. 


Customs-Immigration Integration 


A working group consisting of representatives of the Immigration Branch, the 
Customs and Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue, the Civil 
Service Commission and the Treasury Board commenced an operational study at 
each border port of entry with a view to transferring responsibility for immigration 
primary examination to the Customs Service. Implementation of the plan was well 
under way at the end of the year and it is anticipated it will result in greater efficiency 
and economy, possibly resulting in an annual saving of close to $500,000. 


Settlement of Immigrants 


In 1963, of the 93,151 immigrants to Canada, 61,480 were unsponsored. In 1962 
only 39,022 of the 74,586 immigrants to Canada were unsponsored. 


Although the reported number of business and agricultural settlements decreased 
from 2,760 in 1962 to 2,218 in 1963, with a corresponding decrease in the number of 
immigrants and immigrant families settled, the capital invested was greater. These 
enterprises represented a total investment of $40,577,395 and cash down payments 
totalling $21,550,280. The number of persons who gained employment through the 
settlements (exclusive of the operators themselves) was 5,800. 


During 1963, there was a considerable demand for professional, technical and 
related workers. With a continuing trend towards specialization, employers are more 
demanding and specific in requesting skilled personnel and usually deliberate longer 
in considering such applicants. Many of the arrivals in these categories were destined 
to pre-arranged employment and therefore presented no placement problems. In- 
cluded in this group were medical doctors, dentists, university professors, nurses, 
high school teachers, engineers (mechanical, civil, chemical) architects, geologists, 
and psychiatric nurses. For some of these professions the demand was regional while 
in others it was national. Young, well qualified professionals not destined to pre- 
arranged employment, who were acceptable to their professional associations, were 
placed in employment without difficulty. While regulations governing the practice of 
law, medicine and dentistry restricted placement potential in these professions, it was 
possible to place those not immediately acceptable by their professional association 
in related fields. 


In the administrative, executive and managerial groups, especially in those where 
a good command of French or English is required, young immigrant workers are 
generally more adaptable to Canadian production methods than are older and more 
experienced immigrants. Accordingly, in the selection of such categories, emphasis 
is placed on youth. This policy is also determined by the fact that many Canadian 
companies promote only from within their own organizations and have specially 
designed training programs for this purpose. 


Generally, there was a good demand for qualified stenographers, typists, and 
female clerks with a good knowledge of English or French. In some regions a knowledge 
of both languages was necessary for employment. The large number of Canadian 
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high school graduates who have entered the clerical work force in recent years coupled 
with the inroads mechanization has made in the accounting and bookkeeping fields, 
have left very few opportunities for immigrant male clerical workers in the metro- 
politan areas. 


Salaried sales positions were limited. There were numerous commission sales 
opportunities but in general these are uncertain fields for immigrants unless they 
possess a good knowledge of English or French. 


The greatest demand for immigrants was in the skilled trades such as machinists, 
welders, mechanics, cabinet makers, sewing machine operators, etc. However, those 
with skills especially oriented to construction occupations, had difficulty in finding 
employment in related fields during the off season. Also, immigrant printers had 
difficulty in obtaining employment in their trade. 


The demand for immigrant miners and loggers was very limited and regional. 
There was practically no demand for quarry men, fishermen, hunters and related 
workers. There was no difficulty in finding employment for German, Dutch, British 
and French farm workers but placement of agricultural immigrants of other origins 
in farm employment was difficult because of their limited knowledge of Canadian 
farming methods. 


The demand for sport and recreational workers was negligible but service workers 
were easily placed—household service workers (private and otherwise), cooks, 
barbers, female hairdressers and qualified waiters with a knowledge of wines, French 
service, and special dishes, etc. 


Financial and Welfare Assistance to Immigrants 
Assisted Passage 


During the year, 9,316 persons, including the dependents of persons already in 
Canada, received interest-free loans under the Assisted Passage Loan Scheme. This 
represents a sizeable increase over the 3,451 who benefited from loans in 1962 and 
brings to 139,853 the number of persons who have received assisted passage loans 
since the inception of the program in 1951. Funds advanced in the form of loans 
since 1951 totalled $22,929,665.45 of which $20,165,027.13 had been repaid by the 
end of 1963. 


Travel to Canada 
Travel Facilitation Conferences 


During the year, representatives of the Branch attended travel facilitation con- 
ferences called by the International Air Transport Association and the International 
Civil Aviation Association at New York and Mexico City, respectively. The Branch 
was also represented at the United Nations Conference on International Travel and 
Tourism held in Rome. 


Traffic Examination at Canadian Ports of Entry 


During the year, efforts to simplify documentation procedures for non-immigrants 
were continued. The visa waiver program, commenced in 1962, was extended in 1963 
to Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxemburg, 
West Germany, Austria, Liechtenstein, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Portugal, Spain 
and Turkey. Citizens of these countries may be allowed entry to Canada without non- 
immigrant visas for visits not exceeding three consecutive months. 
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In 1963, 61,900,773 persons were examined at Canadian ports of entry—immi- 
grants, Canadians returning from abroad and visitors. Although the bulk of this 
traffic was between Canada and the United States, there was increased traffic between 
Canada and overseas countries, as illustrated in the tables hereunder for 1961, 1962 


and 1963: 


Traffic from Traffic from 
Year Overseas USA: Total 
1961 Ee Ee ee 451,338 59,787,095 60, 238,433 
1942. esa eS eee 503,098 59,614,370 60,117,468 
1963) cea eRe RS eee 622,786 61,277,987 61,900,773 


Air Travel 

Air travel again showed a substantial increase, maintaining the pressure on 
immigration examining staffs at Canadian airports. Traffic in recent years has been 
as follows: 





By Air By Air from 
Year from the U.S.A. other countries Total 
LOG cccdave eee ee eee 944,159 220,778 1,164,937 
E9623 Maciel eee ee oe 986,507 334,208 158207715 
BLS ER REE Geo oe lr Fad ba 1,038,866 429,828 1,468, 694 


Special Movements and Operations 

Refugees 

Canada’s policy of co-operation with the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees was continued. Refugees from Europe who do not have friends or rela- 
tives in Canada to sponsor them are accepted without numerical limitation. Normal 
immigrant selection criteria are also relaxed. This is done in order to enable refugees 
with reasonable prospects for employment in Canada to migrate regardless of age, 
occupation or minor physical handicaps. During the year 2,024 refugees were admitted 
to Canada; of these, 1,859 came from Europe. 


Education and occupational requirements established under the new Regulations 
are interpreted with leniency in the case of refugees. Those who fail to meet even these 
relaxed standards are nevertheless eligible for consideration under existing arrange- 
ments for private sponsorship by individuals, groups or agencies in Canada, or under 
the handicapped refugee program. The latter is intended to make it possible for dis- 
abled refugees capable of employment or who have someone in their families capable 
of supporting the families, to migrate to Canada. 


Young Agricultural Trainees from Abroad 


For a number of years, the Immigration Branch has encouraged the movement 
of young agricultural trainees from Europe to Canada for temporary farm employ- 
ment. The purpose of the movement is to provide the trainees with first-hand knowl- 
edge of Canadian farming methods and opportunities in the expectation that they will, 
on their return, generate interest in farm settlement in this country; also, that they 
might themselves decide to return to Canada. During the year, 67 of these young 
men came to Canada from The Netherlands, two from Norway and five from 
Denmark. 
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Household Service Workers 


Authority was granted in 1963 for the movement from Greece of 200 household 
service workers trained and selected by the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration. 


In addition, 280 such workers were admitted from the West Indies and British 
Guiana. These young women were selected and trained by the authorities of the 
various islands in the West Indies and British Guiana. The National Employment 
Service was responsible for their placement. 


Caribbean Area and South America 


In January, 1963, Immigration Officers-from Ottawa proceeded to the Caribbean 
area and South America to examine persons whose applications had been deferred 
pending a personal interview. Applications involving 1,139 persons were approved 
during the tour. 


Investigation and Control 
Deportations 


During 1963, 1,502 orders for deportation were issued. Six hundred and five 
were issued at ports of entry on the International Boundary and 132 at ocean and 
air ports of entry. The remainder (765) were issued within Canada. The deporta- 
tion of 1,205 persons was carried out, including all but a small number of those 
ordered deported at border and ocean ports of entry. Under the Immigration Act, 
a person ordered deported may be allowed to leave Canada voluntarily, and 95 
persons took advantage of this in 1963. 


Appeals 

The Immigration Appeal Board heard 754 appeals, 259 as a result of border 
exclusions and 440 as a result of orders made within Canada. Twenty-two appeals 
were carried over from 1962 and the Immigration Branch referred to the Board for 
review 33 cases in which no appeal had been entered. 


Persons Returned to Canada 


During the year 522 persons were returned to Canada under deportation pro- 
ceedings from the United States, including 20 persons who were wanted by law 
enforcement agencies in this country. 


Adjustment Statement Program 


From June, 1960, to the end of December, 1962, the number of status adjustment 
cases involved 86 persons. Because of the simplified procedure for the adjustment of 
status of Chinese persons illegally in Canada, which was announced by the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration on November 16, 1962, the number of these state- 
ments increased in 1963 and involved 1,952 persons. Another 42 persons made 
statements that have been approved in principle and these persons are in the process 
of being granted landed immigrant status. At the end of the year, an additional 500 
persons had volunteered to give adjustment statements and are awaiting appointments. 
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Miscellaneous 


Students 

Non-immigrant students registered in Canadian schools and universities during 
the academic year 1962-63 totalled 12,243. This is an increase of almost 21 per cent 
over the 1961—62 figure of 10,961. Nearly every country in the world was represented. 
The United States contributed the largest number (5,030), followed by the West 
Indies (1,893), Hong Kong (863) and India (660). 


Minister’s Permits 

During the year under review, 1,374 Minister’s Permits were issued, of which 
1,076 were to persons allowed to enter to marry Canadian citizens or permanent 
residents. Such persons are admitted as non-immigrants. They are granted permanent 
admission when marriage has taken place. The other permits were issued mainly for 
humanitarian, compassionate and other special reasons. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 


R. F. BATTLE— Director 


Closer association by Indians with the life of other Canadians, with full equality 
of opportunities was endorsed unanimously in November, 1963, when, for the first 
time in Canadian history, the question of Indian affairs was discussed at a Federal- 
Provincial Conference. 


The Conference recognized that it was essential to find the basis on which the 
widest possible range of federal, provincial and municipal services currently provided 
to non-Indians could be extended to Indians. It agreed, however, that Indians must 
be consulted throughout on the formulation of any changes. 


Plans were made to hold a Federal-Provincial Ministerial Conference on Indian 
Affairs during 1964. 


In recent years there has been a growing awareness that the Indian is a citizen 
of the province as well as a citizen of Canada and that all levels of government should 
be concerned with his welfare and advancement. 


Progress already has been made in obtaining the extension of provincial services 
to Indians. The Department has contractual agreements and informal arrangements 
with various provinces concerning the extension of child welfare services, rehabilita- 
tion, community development, road construction and natural resources conservation 
programs to Indians and Indian communities. In the field of education there are some 
200 agreements under which Indian children are educated with other children in 
provincial school systems in Canada. 


The success achieved to date in these fields indicates the feasibility of increasing 
federal efforts toward securing the further extension of services to Indians through 
agreements with the provinces. 


In view of the importance of federal-provincial agreements, and increasing 
activity in this field, a new Federal-Provincial Relations Division was established in 
the Branch to deal exclusively with such matters. 


A Canada-wide Indian research project to assess the participation by Indians 
in the social and economic life throughout the country was begun under the leader- 
ship of Dr. H. B. Hawthorn of the University of British Columbia and Dr. Adelard 
Tremblay of Laval University. The purpose of the study is to provide a body of 
knowledge that will assist in establishing guide-lines for future policy and the over-all 
planning required to promote the welfare and progress of Canadian Indians. The 
project, to be conducted by specialists and research assistants from various universi- 
ties and research centres, will cover four major areas concerning Indians: economic 
development, advancement in education, responsibilities that exist at various govern- 
ment levels, band councils and the development of self-government. 


A Bill to provide for the disposition of Indian claims was introduced in the House 
of Commons on December 14, 1963. The purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
establish an Indian Claims Commission to hear and determine Indian claims arising 
out of past transactions with the Crown. Copies of the Bill were forwarded to Indian 
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band councils, Indian organizations, and others interested in Indian affairs for 
study and suggestions as to its provisions, with the objective of proceeding with the 
legislation with such modifications as might be considered appropriate. 


The first joint conference on Indian Affairs ever conducted by officers of the 
Indian Affairs Branch and of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs was held 
last October in Phoenix, Arizona. 


The main purpose of the conference was to provide for an interchange of informa- 
tion between Indian affairs administrators in the two countries on a wide range of 
problems of mutual concern. Economic development of Indian communities and em- 
ployment were stressed, along with education, Indian local government, welfare, 
housing and health. In addition, the groundwork was laid for future exchanges of 
information on matters beneficial to Indians in both countries. 


Although Branch activities embraced a number of useful programs in the year 
under review, it was not possible to reach into all areas owing to inadequate staff 
and budgetary limitations. A great deal more needs to be done in industrial develop- 
ment, vocational education, employment placement and relocation, housing, com- 
munity services and development of effective local government. 


Education 


Educational services provided by the Branch in federal and provincial schools 
have kept pace generally with the demands of an increasing Indian population. About 
60 per cent of the Indian school population is enrolled in federal schools operated by 
the Branch; the rest attend provincial schools. The school population was increased 
by 4,926 pupils, and most of these new students were enrolled in provincial schools. 


A new residential school was opened at the beginning of the 1963-64 school 
year at La Tuque, Quebec, to serve Anglican children in the north-western section 
of the province lying along James Bay. This school has a capacity of 250 children. 
About one-half of the residents receive their education in the La Tuque provincial 
school. 


Additional joint school accommodation was purchased during the year for 2,123 
pupils at a cost of $1,676,270. A record number of agreements, 35, was concluded 
with local school authorities for joint schools. 


Indian parents showed increased interest and participation in school affairs 
during the year under review. The number of reserve school committees increased from 
41 to 45. Delegates attending a Saskatchewan school conference at Prince Albert 
in March of 1964, evidenced a keen interest in education and a desire to assume more 
responsibility for the administration of local federal schools. 


Inter-governmental responsibilities for the education of Indian children were 
discussed for the first time at the annual conference of the Canadian Education 
Association held in Quebec City in September, 1963. A statement on views held by 
Indian Affairs on federal-provincial participation in Indian education was made and 
discussed with Ministers and Deputy Ministers of Education from all provinces. 


Residential Schools 


There were 66 Indian residential schools and hostels in operation during the fiscal 
year, of which five were church-owned institutions. 
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Special emphasis has been given to staff training as a result of regional conferences 
of principals and departmental officials. In addition to the on-the-job training pro- 
gram for Indian employees introduced in 1962, in-service training for supervisory 
staff was expanded with summer courses organized and conducted by the principals 
on an inter-denominational basis at Mission, British Columbia, and at Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 


Operating standards are under constant study and as a result of studies conducted 
by nutritionists of the Department of National Health and Welfare, new food al- 
lowance rates were devised and received Treasury Board approval. 


An intensive program of building renovations in recent years has resulted in 
much improved sanitary facilities in the older schools and special consideration has 
been given to improving fire escapes and other safety installations. 


Curricula 


Enrolment in Indian schools declines sharply after Grade VI at which point a 
large number of pupils transfer to provincial schools. The Indian school is therefore 
predominantly concerned with elementary education and preparation for entry into 
the environment of the provincial school. Considerable emphasis must still be placed 
on language instruction as about one-third of the children entering school speak 
little or no English or French. Successful methods are evolving from the continuous 
research program in the schools in the area of language instruction in both the 
development and remedial fields. The kindergarten is gaining ground in all areas 
where this type of schooling is feasible and where classroom accommodation and 
teachers are available. During the year, 33 kindergarten classes were in operation on 
Indian reserves. 


Supervision 

Most school superintendents or supervising principals who make frequent visits 
to Indian schools were encouraged by the achievement of the pupils. Improved 
supervision and testing programs have had a perceptible impact on classroom 
achievement resulting in a steady decline in non-promotion and retardation. 


The continued growth of the joint school program has greatly increased the 
administrative duties of school superintendents responsible for local negotiations 
with school boards, band councils and school principals. In addition, there is an 
expanding need for counselling services for Indian students attending provincial 
schools and technical institutes. The field staff has been augmented to deal with the 
incréased work load. 


Qualifications of Teaching Staff 

The principle of classification based on assessment of qualifications and assign- 
ment of special duties is an incentive for teachers to improve their qualifications. 
Thirty-five teachers were granted a year’s educational leave of absence without pay 
to attend university or teachers’ college. 


The number of university graduates has increased by 33 from last year to 188— 
13.1 per cent of the teaching staff. Twenty-two have a Master’s Degree and five are 
at the Doctorate level. 
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The percentage of qualified teachers fluctuated slightly from 93 per cent a year 
ago to 92.8 per cent. Of the total teaching staff, 15.7 per cent had Junior Matricula- 
tion plus teacher training and 77.1 per cent had professional training and one or more 
years of university credits. 


Number and Organization of Teaching Staff 


During the 1963-64 academic year, 952 teachers were employed in Day Schools, 
12 in Hospital Schools and 470 in Residential Schools, a total of 1,434. For the benefit 
of Indian children unable to attend school during the regular school year, seven 
teachers were employed at seasonal schools operated during the summer of 1963. 


The number of teachers of Indian status employed by the Indian Affairs Branch 
was 124 or 8.6 per cent of the total. 


Teaching staffs are assigned duties in accordance with the program of studies 
of provincial departments of education and the special needs of Indian pupils. In 
addition to the regular academic subjects, there is provision for Home Economics 
and Industrial Arts programs, Arts and Crafts, Music, Physical Education, Auxiliary 
Education and Remedial Teaching, Kindergarten classes, up-grading classes, guidance 
and counselling services. 


Adult Education 


The Adult Education program is designed to help interested Indians to improve 
their academic standing and skills where classes can be organized in groups of 10 
people or more. The program, which provides for training in literacy, up-grading 
courses, community improvement and vocational training, still falls far short of needs 
and must be expanded. 


Special courses are organized on reserves or in nearby communities as night 
classes. 


Up-grading courses have been established by the Branch at seven centres through- 
out Canada to provide young adult Indians with an opportunity to bring their academic 
education up to a level which will be acceptable for admission to commercial and 
trades schools. These courses serve students who cannot receive similar training in 
programs operated by the provinces. 


Vocational Training 


The general policy is to encourage qualified Indian students to enter established 
vocational and training schools which offer training in the occupations of their choice. 
With the rise in the educational status of the young Indian population, a marked 


increase in the enrolment of students in these programs can be anticipated in the 
next several years. 


Where special training of the kind required is not available, the Indian Affairs 
Branch establishes or sponsors courses to meet specific needs or opportunities as 
they arise. Courses in outboard motor maintenance, guiding, fisheries operations and 
boat building are examples of programs operated by the Branch or secured through 
co-operation with established agencies. 


Guidance personnel assist the students in selecting courses, in gaining admission 


to appropriate training institutions and in finding suitable living accommodation 
when this is required. 
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The Education Division is currently re-organizing the Vocational! Training section 
to provide for increased emphasis on training for employment and for greater co- 
ordination with the placement program. 


Scholarships 

In 1957 a system of scholarships was instituted on a regional basis as an incentive 
to gifted students. They range from $250 to $1,750 and are awarded to outstanding 
Indian students for university, technical and agricultural courses, teacher training, 
nursing, music and art. The scholarships are in addition to other means of assistance 
to Indian students, which vary from the payment of tuition fees to full maintenance. 


During the current year 22 scholarships worth $40,000 were awarded and for 
the first time the scholarship program was extended to include training for social 
workers. 


Construction 

During the year 21 day schools were completed providing 70 classrooms for 
academic teaching, one classroom for Home Economics and one classroom for 
Industrial Arts. 


One new hostel was completed at Fort George, Quebec, providing accommodation 
for 130 pupils. 


A staff residence at the Habay Indian Day School, Fort Vermilion Agency, 
Alberta, was destroyed by fire. 


Approximately $3,080,000 was spent on school construction including major 
renovations to existing Residential Schools. 


Operations 


Economic Development 


In general, the Economic Development Division co-ordinates all the facilities 
within the Branch available to promote the economic advancement of Indians. 


In terms of background, experience and inclination, Indians are found in all 
walks of life, from the most primitive conditions to full economic and social parity 
in the non-Indian culture. In terms of occupations, this involves participation in 
all means of livelihood from the rudimentary resource harvesting economy to com- 
plete participation in the space age technology. The type of economic program 
established in any given area, therefore, must be related to the general economic 
conditions of the region as well as the abilities and needs of the people who will 
participate. 


While numerous operations during the year showed promise, it is acknowledged 
that a larger staff will be required to provide adequate services. 


The following summary will indicate the variety of programs being administered. 


Research and Surveys 


Field work has been completed on a comprehensive study of the Blood Reserve 
in Alberta, which included investigation of the historical background and present 
norms of the Indians as well as a complete inventory of the natural resources of the 
reserve. This report is expected to provide guide lines for development of the area. 
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A questionnaire-type study form has been developed for wider use as a means of 
providing preliminary information which will indicate problem areas and reserves 
where more formal and comprehensive studies would be of value in determining the 
economic and social needs of the people concerned. 


A social anthropological study has recently been completed at Big Trout Lake, 
Ontario. A commercial fisheries marketing study in this area also has been completed. 
These studies will be examined in collaboration with the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests which has a direct interest in resource developments. 


Trusts and Annuities 


Indian Band funds held by the Government of Canada on behalf of 517 Indian 
Bands totalled $27,745,692.69 at March 31, 1964. Of this amount $24,409,339.08 
was in capital funds and $3,336,353.61 in revenue funds. Expenditures totalled 
$7,550,527.08 as compared with $6,831,200.00 in the previous year, and income totalled 
$7,996,347.64 as compared with $7,069,411.00. 


The following is a comparative statement of some major items of expenditure 
as compared with 10 years ago: 





Amount Amount 
March 31, March 31, 
1955 1964 
Gash;Disttibutions tic iy. cae ck eee ee $15201:5542.425 $1,983,930.00 
POvsin a0 2. de ea ee 476,589.03 1,329,249.58 
Band ‘Property=—Manasement.20..22..csscccs-1000.cbegeeesree ees 366,221.86 826,619.76 
‘Wee lfarete, 5 Petre arene cts csens usdeciceoarcosv nme etivnat a apace i eames 467,970.55 516,780.04 
Aoricultural Assistance. wxeancascee eee a cence eee 800, 295,59 796,041.77 
Roads. and Bridges osicdiceciecsstandcncca ie Oe 2575307589 476,237.19 


During the year the Governor in Council issued orders pursuant to subsection 
(1) of Section 68 of the Indian Act permitting 23 bands to manage their revenue funds, 
17 of which were authorized to expend their revenue funds in whole and six, which 
at their own request, were limited to only part of their revenue funds. The total number 
of bands operating under Section 68 of the Act for the expenditure of revenue funds 
at March 31, 1964, was 71. 


Seventy-three applications were accepted for the Winter Works Incentive 
Program sponsored by the Department of Labour. The estimated cost, met initially 
from Band funds, was $328,000.00. The direct payroll costs approximated $228,000.00 
of which some 50 per cent is refundable by the Department of Labour. An estimated 
1,300 Indians were employed for approximately 22,805 man days. Typical projects 
concerned roads, bridges, streets, sidewalks, boundary fencing, Christmas tree 
propagation, water supplies, sewage, drainage facilities, parks and playgrounds, com- 
munity halls, cemetery improvements, sea walls and implement sheds. 


Band Property Insurance 


Fire insurance for a total coverage of $6,261,255.00 is carried on 1,316 properties 
owned by various Indian bands across Canada. New coverage and renewals totalling 
$2,429,561.00 were arranged during the year at a premium cost of $19,122.89 to the 
trust funds of the Indian bands. 
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Band Loans 


During the fiscal year, applications for loans other than housing were received 
from 61 Indians. Of this number 37 received loans which totalled $37,705.00, the aver- 
age loan being $1,019.00. The sums advanced were for the following purposes: 


Purpose Amount 
LEVET a eT AU Roy ol ke (os ght At ee ate eee ee eae ote ane g $ 8,955.00 
ROE ck Meazes arte eons ame eR acres Lee ones cateea sonar eookyas 21,350.00 
OU OINCILG SCP ALES yete tre crest nee stra caeia ce tocseese ea se2e race 900.00 
ly fo) a 8 4 Aa, TR en Bias a a ai i A id BS oe oh AP 1,000.00 
FPOUSES) MalTUess: ANG SAC CIES 4. trees. tyostes noserncncesas a Moscasee hanes 950.00 
EWA G( fn Sak A ai ep Gah te ae ne, eh matte WS Vis ARG da Bi he nt ha Sta 2,200.00 
2h gi en eee A A Soe a vrai ki) De ee Men TT a Dees (0 500.00 
ESO SOUT LINEN Eee ah as, Ro, comets cose rack oe Buc haces Re rt noact On 200.00 
FI OUSS HOG TUTMitUle: 43 Acti, Se cee eee teeta. wes tae! 1,300.00 
IMiscelaneaus:-., . eise<ncusstee. Get Babies: Alaamo ceed 350.00 

$37,705.00 


Eighty-five band loans aggregating $38,758.68 were fully retired during the year. 


Personal Savings 


At March 31, 1964, there was $384,963.63 on deposit in Indian savings made up 
of 1,134 general savings accounts of which 474 accounts represent enfranchisement 
moneys held for Indian children. 


Annuities 

Annuities totalling $518,627.60 were distributed to 100,521 Indians in accordance 
with the various treaties. This includes payments on account of enfranchisement, 
commutation and arrears. The Government of Ontario refunded $34,760.00 which 
was paid under Treaty No. 9. 


Revolving Fund Loans 


The Revolving Fund of $1,000,000.00, established as a source of credit for 
Indians who do not have access to ordinary lending institutions, operated at the normal 
level. The number of loans granted during the year was 119 which totalled $225,441.75 
and in the same period, 103 loans were repaid in full. 


The position of the fund as at March 31, 1964, was as follows: 


Amount authorized under Section 69 of the Indian ACct...............c::cccesseceeees $1,000,000.00 
Current loans, number and amount approved —633.............cesccecesseecessneeceenees 1,140,797.98 
RENavinemsOtE Tine pal Of) Current, LOANS. cscsec ashaccesensancthnsiersseonsacinavescenstezsaane 383,847.78 
Wig) Ee ATA SS TEMG ORT TGLLeeaee ay ca has wan cat Bead fakes Ste a nealdaWs olds Sug ses Ac Oipe awe xe 156, 950-20 
ESSA PES) PRR ES ad PSE GI aa IEE ER RETA SoC POR PEON 243,049.80 


Re-Establishment of Indian Veterans 


Section 39 of the Veterans’ Land Act provides a grant not exceeding $2,320.00 
to a qualified Indian who settles on a reserve. All disbursements are made by the 
Department. 
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To date, 1,660 grants totalling $3,802,030.08 have been awarded to Indian veterans 
who have used the money to acquire a wide variety of items such as building materials, 
livestock, machinery and equipment and household furnishings. The grants are also 
used for land improvements including the acquisition of occupational rights within 
a reserve. 


Reserve Lands 


The reserve land registers, when completed, will contain complete details of all 
land transactions on Indian reserves and settlements. Two hundred and seventy-two 
reserves have been dealt with, including 28 during the year. In the same period, 
boundary and subdivision surveys were carried out on 66 reserves under the direction 
of the Surveyor General of Canada and over 3,000 inquiries regarding Indian land 
matters were handled. A massive job remains and additional staff will be required 
to bring and maintain records up to date. 


Generally speaking, Indian bands wish to retain title to their lands and, there- 
fore, prefer to lease rather than sell. Sales for purposes other than public use were 
limited mainly to unsold small parcels of reserve lands surrendered for sale many 
years ago. Sales of land for highways and grants of easement for public utilities 
reflected the continuing expansion and improvement of provincial highway systems 
and the extension of facilities for the distribution of electric energy and of petroleum 
and gas. 


In the field of leasing, 1,146 new leases and permits, other than oil and gas were 
granted, bringing the total number in effect to 7,379 which produced revenue totalling 
$1,503,186.13, all of which accrued to the Indian owners of the lands in question. 


Oil, Gas and Minerals 


Indian bands continued to benefit from the development of oil and gas resources. 
This industry is confined mainly to Alberta but small revenues from this source 
have accrued also to bands in Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Manitoba and On- 
tario. Income from these resources amounted to $2,434,238.40, an increase of 12.8 
per cent over the previous year. The year was highlighted by two discoveries in 
Alberta at the Sawridge and Hay Lake Reserves on which 15 wells were drilled. Five 
encountered oil, one gas, seven were abandoned and two were still drilling at the 
year’s end. One hundred and fifteen wells are now producing, or are capable of pro- 
ducing, on reserves in western Canada. 


Of special interest were two disposals of bituminous sand rights in the Atha- 
basca tar sand area of north-eastern Alberta and there are indications of commercial 
production from that source within the next decade. 


Interest in mining was restricted largely to Ontario. An important base metal 
discovery north of Timmins has stimulated interest in Indian reserves in the region. 
Although there was no revenue from mining during the year, bands across Canada 
have benefited from the sale of sand, gravel and rock to a total of $133,488.23. 


Forestry 


The forest resources are an important aspect of the Indian reserve economy and 
a recent, most encouraging, trend is that Indians themselves are carrying on more of 
these operations under permit in preference to licensing operations to non-Indians. 
Indian operations on provincial crown lands adjacent to their reserves increased 
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significantly, particularly in Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Indians are 
also participating more in the end production phase of the industry with 61 sawmills 
in operation, 17 of them band owned. In addition, two fence post peelers and 
sharpeners and one treatment plant went into production operated by the Indians 
themselves. Preliminary investigation of a potential charcoal operation was carried 
out on the Christian Island Indian Reserve. A supply of wood has been cut and it is 
anticipated that the kiln will be erected next year. Buildings were constructed and 
equipment acquired for initiation of a combined training school and woods oper- 
ation in the Chilcoten area of British Columbia. 


No new forest surveys were carried out during the year but the Department of 
Forestry has acquired up-to-date aerial photographs for use in the preparation of 
forest-type maps preparatory to ground examination of reserves in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Receipts of timber dues from reserve production totalled $893,658.62, an 
increase of $256,327.83 over those of the previous year. There were 24 active licenses, 
mainly in British Columbia. 


Agriculture 

The aim of the agricultural program is to promote wider use of reserve lands by 
Indians who are genuinely interested in farming. Financial assistance and technical 
advice are provided in line with these objectives with the trend being towards livestock 
raising. There was an increase in the number of cattle herds provided from appropria- 
tion under the rotating herd plan: 46 as against 19 in the previous year, bringing the 
total to 160 herds. Some Indians augmented the holdings under the rotating herd 
plan with purchases under revolving fund or band loans. 


Indians were encouraged to participate in local organizations set up in their 
community to deal with programs or projects in the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act (ARDA) and under the Prairie Farms Rehabilitation Act (PFRA). 
Four bands have been involved in ARDA projects and arrangements have been made 
for PFRA to construct and operate two community pastures totalling 45,000 acres, 
on four Indian reserves in Saskatchewan. These Indian Bands will derive land rentals 
and obtain employment from these projects, in which Indian cattle owners will have 
first priority for grazing rights. 


A preliminary report on a drainage survey on two reserves in Manitoba was 
received from PFRA, and a final report is nearing completion. Successful regional 
conferences of Indians were again held in Alberta and Manitoba; the latter was 
attended by observers from Saskatchewan, with a view to organizing a similar function 
in that province. It is encouraging to note that these conferences were planned and 
led by Indian delegates and that Indian farmers are seeking and accepting a greater 
measure of advice and guidance from agricultural representatives and other specialists 
who have provided much appreciated assistance of a technical nature. 


Industrial Development 

Development of a number of tourist parks and “Indian villages” was undertaken, 
most of them initiated as Indian band projects, with assistance from the Branch in 
some instances. 


A number of projects are conducted along co-operative lines under Branch 
programs, although not formally incorporated. Indians are encouraged to establish 
or participate in co-operatives where projects lend themselves to this form of organiza- 
tion and the participants have become familiar with the principles and practices 
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which are involved. Four additional Indian co-operatives were incorporated during 
the year through local efforts, two engaged in production and sale of craftwork, 
one in fisheries and one a general business. These and other Indian co-operatives 
were assisted by the Branch through revolving fund loans or purchases of produce, 
or both. 


An arrangement was made with Le Conseil de la Co-opération du Québec, a 
non-profit organization, whereby it is conducting a program of education and training 
in group projects on selected Indian reserves in Quebec, as forerunner to the organiza- 
tion of co-operatives if the Indians so desire. Progress was made during the year in 
developing practical working relationships with agencies concerned with the co- 
operative field. 


Following establishment of the federal Department of Industry, information was 
exchanged and liaison arrangements were made, particularly in connection with the 
functions of its Area Development Agency, which is concerned with promotion of 
industrial development in areas of protracted under-employment. 


Handicraft 


The production of hand-made articles has a long history in the Indian culture. 
Indians are being helped to produce such articles for sale mainly as a cottage industry 
but with due regard for the economic potential of such items as argillite carvings and 
ornamented leather work which may be classed as true art. For the most part, however, 
the production consists of novelty articles such as ornamental baskets made from 
wood strips, sweet grass or birch bark. Indians are encouraged to market their pro- 
duction locally where they can obtain retail prices but a marketing service is main- 
tained at Ottawa to provide a wholesale outlet for production which is surplus to the 
requirements of the local market. To keep pace with the demand for these services, 
a building has been obtained which affords almost double the space provided in 
other years. Another service is the collection and distribution, at cost price, of raw 
materials required by Indians for craft work, some of which are difficult to obtain 
in the area of production. 


Funds were provided to a number of agency offices as a means of encouraging 
local development of arts and crafts and the experimental arrangement with the 
Province of New Brunswick was continued. In addition, Indian handicrafts were 
displayed at a show in Toronto where more than 3,000 buyers gathered to place their 
purchases for the forthcoming tourist season. Financial assistance was provided to 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild in a national competition for cash prizes to en- 
courage Indians to exhibit their work. Two new handicraft co-operatives were in- 
corporated during the year. These and other projects were assisted through revolving 
fund loans or purchases. of handicraft, or both. Other significant developments 
include the addition to staff of a full-time handicraft specialist and the designing of 
a distinctive label to attest to the authenticity of genuine Indian arts and crafts. 
awe has been made towards certification of this label under the Trade Marks 

ct. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


Utilization of the annually renewable resources continues to be one of the most 
important factors in the economy of Indians. Programs are related to the fur re- 
habilitation and management, commercial and domestic fishing, subsistence hunting, 
wild rice and other wild crop harvesting and tourist guiding. Formal agreements 
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are in effect with the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in relation to fur 
management and one related to the development of annually renewable resources 
is in effect in the Province of Ontario. Close liaison is maintained with other provincial 
administrations which results in programs not essentially different from those under 
formal agreements. In addition to administrative and managerial advice, financial 
assistance was provided, mainly on a repayable basis, which enabled Indians to 
obtain equipment and supplies necessary in both fishing and trapping. The program 
of ice storage and construction of shore facilities for commercial fishing was continued. 


The previously noted trend towards a return to trapping in isolated areas con- 
tinued under the encouragement provided by a 10-15 per cent increase in the price 
of raw furs. Participation by Indians in the inland lake fisheries has expanded steadily 
and in Ontario, the production of supervised fishery projects is approaching the 
2,000,000-pound mark. Experimental fisheries in Quebec have shown promise of 
high sustained yield production and it is estimated that the Indian commercial pro- 
duction from inland waters is approaching 20,000,000 pounds. Although no accurate 
figures are available on a country-wide basis, a further 20,000,000 pounds is estimated 
as the annual domestic consumption of fish by Indians. On the Pacific Coast, the 
commercial fisheries continue to be a mainstay of the Indian economy although 
revenue declined due to a strike. 


Wild game, with the exception of barren ground caribou, continued in good 
supply. Notable in this regard is the continued expansion of the moose range and 
high population levels in the deer populations of most provinces. In the range of 
barren ground caribou, organized domestic fishing projects were continued and ways 
and means are being sought to provide alternative sources of food for Indians in 
these areas. 


Development programs provide for Indian participation in both planning and 
execution of projects. In Ontario a course was conducted to train Indians in the 
management and administration of fishery projects and in addition, a goose-hunting 
project was inaugurated in the Fort Severn area and a fishing camp was operated by 
Indians in the Hawley Sutton Lake area near Hudson’s Bay. Assistance was also 
provided in the general tourist industry which, in isolated areas, has provided employ- 
ment opportunities which would not otherwise have been available. Notable among 
these are fishing operations in the Great Bear Lake and Great Slave Lake areas. The 
program of assistance in the utilization and storage of domestic supplies of meat and 
fish was continued by the establishment of three additional freezers bringing the 
total of these to 28. As a result it is anticipated that better diets will be provided and 
conservation of game species effected. 


Employment Placement 


Indians in increasing numbers are indicating a desire to engage in wage employ- 
ment and through the combined efforts of Branch specialists, the National Employ- 
ment Service and interested community organizations, 511 candidates were established 
off reserves in continuing employment. This was an increase of 67 over the previous 
year’s total. Of particular interest was the relocation of individuals and families into 
mining communities located in areas such as Timmins, Ontario, Thompson, Manitoba, 
and Chibougamou, Quebec. The program at Timmins has been especially promising. 
It is encouraging also to note that at the end of the first year of operations at Thomp- 
son, some 60 Indians were working with the International Nickel Company of Canada 
and an additional 20 with other employers. 
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Arrangements have been made with social welfare agencies to provide services 
to Indians in employment. The Family Service Bureau in London and Edmonton 
employ social workers under the program on a part-time basis and the Catholic 
Social Welfare Bureau at Charlottetown has assisted families from Lennox Isiand 
to become established off their reserves. In these programs, funds are provided by 
the Department under a formal agreement with the agency concerned. 


There was a substantial increase also in the number of Indians who were directed 
to casual employment, 10,061, as compared with 6,734 in the previous year. Over 
2,000 were employed as sugar-beet workers and the remainder in occupations such 
as logging, guiding and construction. 


Work experience is provided by a training-on-the-job arrangement under which 
the employer is paid a stipulated share of wages during a period of time agreed upon 
as being necessary to bring out the full earning capacity of the trainee. This assistance 
was provided to 80 placement candidates in such occupations as the building trades, 
maintenance mechanics, electronics, dental technician and tailoring. An additional 
83 Indians, most of whom had commercial training, were assigned to various offices 
of the federal government for orientation and job experience. 


Community Employment Program 


During the year the Community Employment Program was continued with 554 
projects being undertaken at a cost of $1,164,669.12. A further 72 projects totalling 
$394,952.18 were undertaken under a program for designated development areas 
as defined by the Department of Labour. 


Welfare 


Welfare services and social benefits availabie to Indians at present include those 
administered and financed by the Indian Affairs Branch and Indian bands, those 
developed through co-operative cost-sharing arrangements with provincial, municipal 
and private organizations, and programs conducted by other federal and provincial 
government departments. 


Indians are eligible for Family Allowances and Old Age Security administered 
by the federal government, as well as for Old Age Assistance and Blind and Dis- 
abled Persons Allowances administered by provincial governments. In the Province of 
Ontario Indian women may receive Mothers’ Allowances and Assistance to Widows 
and Unmarried Women on the same basis as non-Indian women; indigent Indian 
mothers in Quebec are eligible for Needy Mothers’ Allowances and upon applica- 
tion abandoned children and adult Indians in Nova Scotia receive certain benefits in 
accordance with the Nova Scotia Social Assistance Act. 


Welfare Services 


As there is no specific welfare legislation respecting Indians either in the Indian 
Act or by other federal statute, the Indian Affairs Branch must rely upon provincial 
welfare legislation and upon provincially accredited welfare agencies for the enforce- 
ment of such legislation. The federal government has negotiated cost-sharing arrange- 
ments with various provincial governments and private welfare agencies for the 
extension of child welfare services and for rehabilitation programs for handicapped 
Indians. 
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Agreements with the governments of the Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia provide for the provision of child welfare services 
to Indian reserves. In other provinces child welfare services are provided although 
formal agreements have not been negotiated. 


Care and maintenance in homes for the aged and other institutions are provided 
physically and socially handicapped adults who need such help due to senility or 
chronic illness which does not require active medical treatment. 


The implementation of a federal-provincial statement of policy on social assistance 
and health services ensures that Indians living off reserves in British Columbia may 
secure aid when and where they need help. The Province of British Columbia shares 
with the federal government the costs of two continuing projects in the Prince Rupert 
and Babine areas designed to study and deal with specific welfare problems of Indians. 


About half the Indian population of Ontario (34 Indian bands) assume municipal 
responsibilities by administering their own programs under the terms of the General 
Welfare Assistance Act of Ontario. Provincial rehabilitation services are generally 
extended to handicapped Indians on the same basis as to non-Indians. 


When in need Indians who live on Indian reserves or in recognized Indian com- 
munities receive food, fuel, clothing, essential household equipment, shelter, supply 
and repair of prosthetic equipment, from the Indian Affairs Branch. Indians who 
become stranded away from home in Canada may be given return transportation if 
they are unemployable or if employment is not available. 


It is expected that Indians living in non-Indian communities who need aid will 
be assisted by local municipal or provincial welfare agencies. Claims from such 
agencies for reimbursement on a charge-back basis are paid if persons so assisted 
have not established eligibility through residence. 


In the field of child welfare the federal government assumes responsibility for 
the maintenance of Indian children under the care and supervision of child welfare 
agencies (governmental and private); maintenance is paid for children placed in 
foster homes by Indian Affairs Branch field staff when the service of a child-caring 
agency is not available and also for children committed by the courts to training 
schools and correctional institutions. 


Community Services 


The development of Indian leadership was continued during the past year. With 
the co-operation and assistance of provincial governments and university extension 
departments, 16 leadership training courses were held. These were attended by chiefs 
and councillors and other potential leaders on Indian reserves. 


The purpose of these courses was to train those who attended in order that they 
might increase their competence in the field of leadership in reserve activities. Although 
the content of the courses varied depending upon the wishes of those attending, 
subjects covered were frequently oriented to the recognition of local problems, 
planning and appropriate action to solve these problems, methods of communica- 
tion in the human context, public speaking, and to the understanding of community 
problems and the economic and human resources available. The courses also dealt 
with Indian Affairs Branch administration and existing programs, and with federal, 
provincial and local resources that are available as well as ways in which to obtain 
assistance from these sources when required. 
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An increased interest on the part of Indians in participating in group activities 
on reserves was apparent during the past year. Many Indians provided leadership in 
band councils and on various committees concerned with education, health and 
welfare and other community activities. 


Field Administration 


General field administration in the 88 Indian Agencies and nine Regions involves 
staff management and training, the review and preparation of methods and pro- 
cedures; the provision and maintenance of buildings and equipment, and the con- 
struction and maintenance of reserve roads, power lines, water systems and other 
works. 


Training of staff was accelerated and broadened in courses provided by both the 
Staff Training Unit and the Civil Service Commission. The courses generally were 
developmental in character and designed to broaden the experience of the persons 
taking the courses. Three hundred and thirty-nine staff members participated in some 
type of training course during the year. 


Two hundred and sixty-one construction projects were undertaken at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000. The principal emphasis was on road construction designed 
to provide access to schools. In addition, progress was made in improving sanitation 
on reserves and in the provision of adequate supplies of water. 


Housing 


A survey of Indian housing completed during the year revealed that substantial 
progress had been made in the improvement of housing standards and that ap- 
proximately 44 per cent of Indian homes were wired for electricity. There is a very 
evident trend towards Indian Band Councils and communities assuming greater 
responsibility for housing standards and community planning. Band Councils are 
concerned with allocating priorities for housing assistance, the proper location and 
construction of housing, the acquisition of services such as water and electricity, the 
laying out of proper service roads and other related matters. 


In the year under review, 1,055 houses were completed and starts were made on 
258 additional units at a cost of $3,635,868.00. Government appropriation con- 
tributed $2,139,252.00 and the balance was paid from Band Funds and by Indian 
contributions in the form of cash, labour and materials. The program for the year 
also included the repairing of 3,534 houses at a cost of $674,057.00 from appropria- 
tion, personal and Band contributions. 


Names and Locations of Regional Offices and Indian Agencies 


Name Location Name Location 
MARITIMES Amherst, N.S. 
Miramichi Chatham, N.B. St. John River Woodstock, N.B. 
Eskasoni Eskasoni, N.S. Shubenacadie Micmac, N.S. 
PLEA. Lennox Island, P.E.I. 
QUEBEC Quebec City 
Abitibi : Amos 
Bersimis Betsiamites 
Caughnawaga Caughnawaga Pointe-Bleue Pointe-Bleue 
Maniwaki Maniwaki Restigouche Restigouche 
Odanak-Lorette Quebec City Seven Islands Sept-Iles 


Oka Oka Timiskaming Notre-Dame-du-Nord 


ONTARIO 
Southern Ontario 
Caradoc 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Simcoe 
Rice and Mud Lakes 


Northern Ontario 
Chapleau 
Fort Frances 
James Bay 
Kenora 
Manitoulin Island 


MANITOBA 
Clandeboye 
Dauphin 
Fisher River 
Island Lake 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Battleford 
Carlton 
Crooked Lake 
Duck Lake 


ALBERTA 
Athabaska 
Blackfoot 
Blood 
Edmonton 
Fort Vermilion 


DISTRICT OF MACKENZIE 
Aklavik 
Fort Smith 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND YUKON 
British Columbia 

Babine 

Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Cowichan 

Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Kootenay 
Kwawkewlth 
Lytton 

New Westminster 


Yukon 
Yukon 
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Toronto 
Muncey 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Sutton West 
Peterborough 


North Bay 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
Moose Factory 
Kenora 
Manitowaning 


Winnipeg 
Selkirk 
Dauphin 
Hodgson 
Island Lake 


Saskatoon 
Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Broadview 
Duck Lake 


Edmonton 

Fort Chipewyan 
Gleichen 
Cardston 
Edmonton 

Fort Vermilion 


Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
Inuvik 
Fort Smith 


Vancouver 


Hazelton 

Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Duncan 

Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Cranbrook 

Alert Bay 

Lytton 

New Westminster 


Whitehorse 


Sarnia 

Bruce 

Six Nations 

St. Regis 
Tyendinaga 
Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Nipissing 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Nelson River 
Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


File Hills-Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 

Pelly 

Shellbrook 
Touchwood 


Hobbema 

Lesser Slave Lake 
Peigan 

Saddle Lake 
Stony-Sarcee 


Yellowknife 
Fort Simpson 


Nicola 
Okanagan 
Queen Charlotte 
Skeena River 
Stuart Lake 
Terrace 
Vancouver 
West Coast 
Williams Lake 
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Sarnia 

Chippawa Hill 
Brantford 

St. Regis (Quebec) 
Deseronto 
Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Sturgeon Falls 
Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Ilford 

Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


Fort Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 
Kamsack 
Shellbrook 
Punnichy 


Hobbema 
High Prairie 
Brocket 

St. Paul 
Calgary 


Yellowknife 
Fort Simpson 


Merritt 
Vernon 
Masset 

Prince Rupert 
Vanderhoof 
Terrace 
Vancouver 
Port Alberni 
Wiiliams Lake 
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Support Services 

Band Councils 

The band council is the officially recognized body with which the Department 
deals in matters relating to band affairs. The council is responsible for the exercise 
of the powers and duties given to councils under the Indian Act, and also is concerned 
with all matters affecting the well-being of their members. Like local government 
bodies in rural municipalities, with similar powers and duties, band councils may make 
by-laws concerning health, traffic, public works, zoning and other local matters. 


During the year, 23 by-laws were passed, six of which were money by-laws. 


The Branch encourages councils to assume an increasing measure of responsi- 
bility for the conduct and management of the affairs of their communities. As 
previously mentioned, 23 bands were given the right to manage the expenditure of 
their revenue funds bringing the total to 71. All councils are encouraged to take the 
lead in planning for the expenditure of band funds by preparing an annual budget. 


There were 140 elections to choose band councils. Four additional school com- 
mittees were formed, bringing the number to 45. 


Membership 


According to the Indian Register the Indian population was 204,677 as of 
December 31, 1963. This is an increase of 6,566*** over the previous year. 


The addition of 75 persons to membership in Indian bands was protested during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1964, in accordance with the provisions of Sections 9 
and 12 of the Indian Act. Decisions were made on 23 of these protests, in which 
17 persons were declared entitled and six not entitled to be registered as Indians. 
The remaining 52 protests are under investigation. Decisions were made on 32 
protests received prior to the beginning of the fiscal year, in which 19 persons were 
declared entitled and 13 not entitled to be registered as Indians. 


The Membership Section deals with the various provincial welfare agencies, 
parents and others, concerning the registration, enfranchisement and administration 
of funds of adopted Indian children. There were 168 adoptions of Indian children 
registered during the fiscal year. Of these, 94 were adopted by non-Indians and 74 
by Indians. 


The Section also deals with the amalgamation and division of bands and the 
formation of new bands provided for under Section 17 of the Indian Act. This in- 
cludes an evaluation of the economic, social and local political implications involved. 
One band was divided into two separate bands during the year. The division of three 
bands and an amalgamation involving three bands are under consideration. 


Enfranchisement 

There were 473 persons enfranchised during the fiscal year. Of these, 84 were 
enfranchised as a result of application for enfranchisement in accordance with Section 
108 (1) of the Indian Act. The remaining 389 enfranchisements resulted from the 
marriage of Indian women to non-Indians in accordance with Section 108 (2). 


***As distinct from increase shown in Census (See Table 11). 
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Estates 


Estates administered and concluded totalled 871. The total of new estates opened 
for administration was 692. 


Police and other reports of fatal accidents were reviewed in 44 cases and ap- 
propriate action taken where third party liability was involved. 


The estates of more than 375 mentally incompetent Indians and the assets of 
more than 300 infant Indians were also administered. 


Individual Land Holdings 


The approved plans for 17 subdivisions surveyed in 1962 were received in the 
year under review. This resulted in increased demands for the issuance to individuals 
of evidence of their right to lawful possession of land on their reserves. 


Requests by bands for subdivision surveys are increasing annually, 27 such 
subdivisions having been completed during the 1963 survey season. The approved 
plans of these surveys will be received in 1964. 


More work than in previous years was required in checking and confirming 
ownership of land affected by rights-of-way, easements and sales, as well as by a 
greater volume of leases of reserve lands. 


A considerable increase in land transactions between band members resulted in 
a corresponding increase in volume of work required to document and record the 
rights to lawful possession of reserve land. 


Engineering and Construction 

The Engineering and Construction Division, assisted by field engineering officers 
and construction supervisors attached to the regional offices, provided a great variety 
of technical services to the operating divisions of the Branch during the past year. 


Construction completed during the year by this Division with the assistance of 
Department of Public Works on new construction projects over $100,000.00 included 
21 schools, providing 70 classrooms. Also completed were 27 residences for teaching 
staff and eight power plant buildings. 


The Division also completed 12 contracts for road construction and grading 
which involved 83 miles of reserve roads. 


A number of water supply and sewage disposal projects were constructed in- 
cluding two large community water distribution systems. Both were constructed as 
winter employment projects, using Indian labour entirely, and under the direct 
supervision of this Division. 


Construction contracts of all. types, processed by this Division for the various 
sponsoring Divisions, totalled 67 completed and 39 under construction as of March 
31st, 1964. Other detail work involved the calling of tenders, awarding contracts, 
processing progress estimates and associated work. 


Professional and technical personnel represented the Department on various 
governmental committees. 
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Other operations of the Division include the design of new standard type day 
schools, Indian homes and community halls; the design and construction of ancillary 
structures at residential schools, staff residences, office buildings, equipment shelters 
and community freezers; the planning of village subdivisions and associated utility 
services; the procurement of site data; the investigation and survey. work required 
for new road construction, and the repair and maintenance of existing roads, bridges, 
power generating and distribution systems, irrigation and erosion control works 
as well as repairs and maintenance to a wide variety of existing works and structures. 


Officers of the Division provided technical assistance and supervision in a large 
number of day labour projects carried out with Band funds utilizing Indian labour. 


Administrative assistance was provided in the way of calling of tenders and proc- 
essing contract documentation on projects which were designed and supervised by 
consultant engineering firms. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 
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Table 1. Citizenship Registration—For the first seventeen years under 
Canadian Citizenship Act 





















































CITIZENSHIP CERTIFICATES | !767'° | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | Torats 
ISSUED 
To Canadians by 
Bir th Bet. ee eee rere ees 18,745 1,258 1,318 1,916 1175 1,134 1,058 ie 
Naturalization, menos eeremoncet 40,399 2) S15 3,118 2,194 1,833 1,739 1,366 1,440 
Marriagen. ere mee 10,969 466 673 Spy? 465 410 367 342 
Domicile soc csatc eee 18,896 1,312 15527, LOL 15132 1,141 960 e142; 
To Remove wIoubts......+-eeos oc: 136 8 5 12 5 Z 2. 2 
RGSUMPLION once acacia 191 11 18 IS 30 36 35 47 
Replacemients:..c5. nc --rnk on 2a i3 eS) 1,563 1,529 12510 1,648 1,478 2), Spa) 
IVA TUES: ye adeneosners SNE ee 26,002 LIS) | ec aN salina) 37, 395 SSno 337,011 45,234 | 47,913 
TOTAL ISSUED iis. tien eee 117,451 46,464 49 , 395 43,994 42,061 Bone 50,500 54,380 
GRANTED TO 
British: 
ATAITIES 05, venous ae oe LOE L 7,266 8,501 7,793 7,567 7,974 9,100 8,785 
MINORS eee 0221 135i 1,693 1,748 1,814 LAisy2 2,278 2, 383 
Adopted or Legitimated........... 67 33 40 42 27 20 20 Sif 
WOTAW, BRECISH- succes 20,429 8,650 10, 234 9,583 9,408 9,846 11,398 LiRe25 
Alien: 
IA ANUES Yess gaa eee 166,131 USasvel 58,905 49,061 40,599 36, 369 49 ,002 44,944 
IMIMOES fet. Aion ene ee 20,742 12,561 14,188 11,884 11,936 9,821 11276 12637) 
Adopted or Legitimated........... 187 222 Qi 321 122 126 122 303 
Re-acquisition of status............ 5,048 458 584 419 310 312 282 359 
ROTAL ALIGN ees ener 192,108 86,812 73,949 61,685 52,967 46,628 60,682 58,243 
BOM AI GUA TS nea tas aeyeaeee ene VND S SSH 95,462 84,183 71,268 625875 56,474 72,080 69,468 
GRAND SLOTAL.c kien ncaa 329,988 | 141,926 | 133,578 | 115,262 | 104,436 96,195 | 122,580 | 123,848 |1,167,813 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Retention) .Wwas ere ee ae 936 1152 120 80 121 92 108 143 
Registration of Births Abroad..... 18,494 4,422 Syo2l 6.037 4,904 5,477 5,053 5,708 
MEXEENSI ONS dct eect Ae ee ere 65 30 890 88 55 104 115 
*Loss by 
Aen atime ys. coc cence eee 2o9 1 17 22: 204 157 246 397 542 
1A cyehihokes GN WKO} 0) ese cercgtorseoeonccn crete 7 Pat 
RGVOGCALLON essere cence eee 1,506 3 7 5 4 1 2 1 

















*Represents only those cases reported to Branch by Posts Abroad (Extensions not issued by Department) 





































































































Canadian Citizenship Registration 4] 
Table 2. Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former 
Citizenship and Period of Immigration, Calendar Year 1963 
Period of Immigration 
Country of Totals Born 
Former Citizenship Before| 1921—| 1931—| 1941-| 1946— 1951- 1956— 1961- in 
1921 | 1930 | 1940 | 1945 19590 1955 1960 1963 | Canada 
ATO AINA coca coats cave Sotete toss saetth aces: TOME cae te Een <2 ot eR wo) BC 1 PS [PD I Baie Ree 
PAT OSH Ase sme ke ss BSP ase odlciar| Se Pee Ronen cots Hae eee 1 11 4} 2 
GUE 4 nent em Pi ee 1,164 21 20 2), ee oe 21 578 Sint a) 4 
Belen eee Oe ee 825 D 21 10 1 58 PUFA 447 5 4 
IB OLiN Tae a icccee ss SO eee ee ces: PE | ene Soha RNS Sat 2 4 OO Ue sl oe 4 i 
Bravia eee OA C)2 all SRaaee 2 lho See ee eae © na Meee 4 2 a2 1 
British Commonwealth...... ie aH | 11 34 24 66 1,745 3,893 5,366 Ma) 
Bulganiat.. (242). eee AA Me ccsssbted Dod se eee [es 2 18 18 3 i 
13\opgrotel' Ay ae aa ls | ae IAI SR Ae sl Ree a |e A ae ee loos Dee Ral Wee te 1 
Chile pee a ee hh ee Ze Lee hl (AI oe VS AT 1 1 2 
China eer ee ee 1,707 119 DOF ere 2 OF 493 937 107 2 
(Srollayanloy rele seep esse yh ark ee eee AEG ey | renee iR liee. 8 RAE et RID A cs Baebes ads i 
CoOstanRicaree wf s.c eee aaieiccuieess ID, 1 i eran NR ee TONIC Lene. Al aie rad RIES Me ce PENI SAN 1 
Gill a eee Se eee ot eae a Oi lemme ier eis fchall Peiet SmeN een ec eel nce ern 2) 5 1 
Czechoslovakian pete 347 1 44 34 1 54 92 W221 
IDenimar kone Milne ke ee. 1,280 3 31 1 1 35 280 920 4 5 
Dominican Republic ...ne.sea.--s gil ete tet | arcoee vel es | Meee oe og. cll nMeae cell eres ae Wire amen, | i 
] BRO Yo Koy Sere kyo ee ee a ee Semen eet sell ecco lL ar, Melle ae, ee ie! I Su! Sc 5 
IV eer AR pee ee St | re rey me Ne Cn ee eee iseal te Me ee 6 91 1 
LENO) E ieee an nat ae a PESO lec carat ORCS eho Pha 97 154 37 
A yet REN Vat. oe Sydnee a ope Ai meno eee 706 5 47 SON ae Pe 26 263 353 Wf 2 
[Ruyaler oes 60 Sd ee 1245 9 6 AIR Aes ee 46 347 813 16 4 
5 GVH ATV Ng igo ae a der Pepe A ee 10,224 9 50 6 1 466 4,744 4,875 64 9 
Greece. Ban, bi ee ee. 3. Salita 3 2 Biba ee crt: 35 540 2.953 39 
(GOES nad PN el a maar ella ao aliases Mey oo Dare nar tment tea ee eee etre ee Ee 1 1 
TFs Ari ae de cnn saber ceed acs ude eco esad Meee Sas SSM ceca | et Ate dea rete eee et yee Ce rat ee 1 7 1 
PCI SAN fee eres coe is catetneseses Geom Were 50 i A ee 52) 155 6,195 83 Z 
MSS ore. ee ea as VSO id coer sys eM cee Cn Re SOM Ys 2 oy te 2 10 i 
ATA tone he EEN essed Oe Bec ursdia|| yoke. SRM le A ER 2 1 1 7 
GAC a ee cee ge RES, ale 1 | SO Peel (ee, St «|| ARO ed 0 (Oui meneriNe el (Means «18 9 
pel anid ae ere cet ee ted 5 | Apres Sat peers | ee Aen nee Meee 4 4 
LS EIS. Arie cea ee I cas See, 7258 VAN ee Reece 2)|\ Maem ea se il D7, 384 20 
BAY MAO ce EARS Oe 10,323 16 17 Tale eee, 291 3,837 5,993 155 7 
RANI eee tee cc, ROE asso 85 7 8 fill Aes eae (eee at 12 41 8 2 
ORGAN torent tsiecccsdassns MO Rave cs ceed Se ee oaeecis i oscd, eed Piers es oe elect, eal ee. ee 3 
ORCA ee br RE cs S| eee allie os Nee et el es ee ee Shs ts eee 3 
AVIA fa ee RE 3 SO Te leeice cr susysl eeece oe a te eT oe 85 129 142 1 
i CloR in (oye eae ere eA. 8 See 238 1 eS oe ee 2 39 192 4 
1 Upon ee  - Ds ies Bis coaceh [bbc Saeer ate ca tas et er ll acc eeete alll yee 1 
ALS nL chp) Eee. ek ee 236 2 OTe | Meee none ae 89 76 57 3 
WWUXemIbOUnG we sn. eee ees. eck PX OA RR pepre el le epee, os ||, eke ome ll 3 See ret ee 5 20 1 
IVTEKT COs eet ca stcccact ee eR sescches DAV Sere eae CS er Ao aw ame 2) 4 11 p) 
IVER GCCO! tet 8g os es SR ok A U7 | Ree pete alll” AMM ie A uml Akt ae 1 200 1 
INetherlands es, 0.0. meee eccccse 7,002 2 14 3 3 539 3,950 2,475 15 1 
Netherlands East Indies.............. LUD AS Se nerea RA ||) Aerarece | | Was  aenes OOP) La os Be 1 
UNOT Wel Ve as setae cane cd 307 6 ei Uns Revere & 1 10 91 158 5 > 
IPTV A IVA deirece acianiescena gna cae eoee asset De iteeare cesar (iat, eet Pele, can, vont | Mena ete loser ctieeutida ov sl teas ee 1 
Te RE WeaT Ee e ctg8, Fae Sic eente lee A eT eee ee 1 24 43 
ETL ee a ON tc cad BST err spseer P| eee | co 6, | RR Ee 1 4 
Paw hye Tonk BUCY Qin Gos ea one EN ee croc eee 7. a | ee nee SS 2 See Pe i ee. te 2 2, 
1PXO] SN ONc by cee MnO, Sos Same, 2,804 25 155 68 4 573 559 1,286 7, 17 
TELeyr{NU\2f2\i has shee aay ORR ot eee O77 1d eee S|) Srl Vom 2 1 123 802 50 
ROUMQAIT A ce phe ties co Me cacsecct 253 Wl. 22 Pe Nee oe 32 65 1123 1 1 
SAUCHIRAT AD IAie cee. UNE 2 5 coe DIESE, cae lec eee Ge recs RR AR ee 1 1 
[SE WiG'e,. ea cee en os) Sa 243 Tall ery | |S Rane [seg Reo 2, Di 208 5 
SS WECISI re eee ea tee tee ree cet el an. 127 3 21 4 1 9 Si 50 2) 6 
WIE D LANG aerate ee ete ee 448 4 ol (es ge [Me A es 5) 140 279 6 6 
SVL ere cree ee Le Ae ae Big eee oeevitc [Ueeeneob che crete rate [esc eekel eres 1 4 [Dae ae 1 
BURT IS Vea netics Aone cece ice cecastits oY LEAS ale RR EH PO eee [Pee er 1 53 
LRM CSNY Ss FSS oo en ee TD. Gr ileoettie on: DR a | eet a | eee an 6 118 
(GimitediS tates yet 946 160 98 64 40 111 143 250 60 20 
UES 2S tinier pees cee ete ee te 15256 41 109 33 1 333 396 332 8 3 
Wiracuiay eee eee ee tees lita | Reem Ae res cern Ainley Sg alte he el oar ORs Ne eee 1 
WEES VerA LTS ES SE oe ee ee ee ORBAN Sad: Sct ia eel LE enna (Ee, tana Manes RN i, APE 2 cee atte, 1 
DY OSL AVI a Geraere etn orc seaccceee reac? Sh Soe lbs anere 28 1A ae 54 429 aei92 66 2 
UGG Y S.8 BC he 2 adres Pea eee 69 ,468 460 851 303 122 4,812 | 21,994 | 39,832 988 106 
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Table 3. Summary of Principal Components of Canada’s Population, 1861-1961 




















Intercensal Years Date Population at End of Decade 

Intercensal Period : : 
Births Deaths Immigration Total ace F Bo Sau 

>000 7000 7000 7000 °000 7000 
TPO GT=UG Til ere cewcsenc ewan es bce eae eae oes 1369 718 183 3,689 3,064 625 
USAT HN Bh. ctvetnaieree cee aceies ees LAT 754 353 4,325 Se 22 603 
1S 80H 89 CH oes cee ket ccasaceen ete 1538 824 903 4,833 4,189 644 
PSO TET OO IS. cevonadestiecee teases comet 1,546 828 326 Sh SHA! 4,672 699 
TOOTEUS ET Loree cee eee eosse tees 1,931 811 1759 7,207 5,620 tf Stet 
191 S192 Wee ao ee ene 2.338 988(1) A Gee 8,788 6,832 1,956 
TOD TEUOS Tee OAs, eettsess costae nase 2,415 1,055 1,203 10,377 8,069 2,308 
LOSTATOAI: See oo Boer Seunso eee s 2,294 1,072 150 11,507 9,488 2,019 
NOAT= 19 5 Urea eae ee eee 3,186 1,214 548 14,009(2) 11,949 2,060 
POS 219 OTe caesaccctete ce eeensccne eee 4,468 1,320 1,543 18,238 15,394 2,844 





(1)Includes extra mortality associated with World War I, estimated at 120,000. 
(2)Includes Newfoundland which had a population of 361,416 in 1951. 


Table 4. Immigration to Canada by Calendar Year, 1852-1963 

















ISS24 he vi ae 29, 307 
(858 shee 29,464 
eee Sc ae 37,263 
SLs ne 25,296 
LeSGeas GL... 22,544 
ee ae 33,854 
CE nO Sale 12,339 
{S508 NEES... 6, 300 
hc a 6,276 
L861 4S. 13,589 
19626.) tek 18,294 
hoc eae LOO 21,000 
Ee ae 24,779 
1865.07 i ccs 18,958 
BGG eae ected 11,427 
pee, 10, 666 
(eos. eee. 12,765 
1869... ee 18,630 
1370.) eee 24,706 
‘Pyke, < ake STL TT3 
ape) 36,578 
ig kee Noe 50,050 
1OPA Se ANeoe. 39,373 
1875... 27, 382 
$876.0. cee. 25,633 
i eee: ets 27,082 
heed el MSs 29,807 
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Table 5. Age, Sex an Martial Status of Immigrants, 1963 
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Married 








17,758 








MALES 
Wid- Di- Sep- 
owed | vorced |} arated 





2 11 6 

3 Sf iN) 

6 61 13 

7 oy, 18 
13 49 14 
14 25 10 
18 23 7 
46 10 6 
62 8 u 
101 a Ul 
192 8 8 
464 296 109 

















FEMALES 


Wid- 





Di- 


Married dowed | vorced 


43 
Sep- 

arated Total 
HES Pee 4,338 
a) ai 3,471 
aero, ae DAS | 
eee 4,102 
15 9,714 
28 7,743 
28 4,756 

28 3,061 
19 1,954 
20 1,128 
30 1222 
44 1,204 

33 1,041 
14 820 
15 913 
274 | 47,988 
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Table 6. Country of Last Permanent Residence and Destination of 
Immigrants, Calendar Year 1963 





Country of 
Last Permanent Residence 


PA Teeridiacs. Ob Seance neces Peas 
PA TALIA SAU lek aenleccmern cee ose 
INTECTHLINAs Msc eancincatemen escent 
Avis tralia: Bi inevecses cdevcemends+cssoeree 


Bel oyun vicar. tesre eee eee eee as 


BGitalit check ee ee 
Bnglaiic. scasncre pater acer 
Northern Ireland:............... 


SAC] 2 6 bcs tincheces te eee 


TIMOR WAY 28 celts ee eee ee 


Portipgal ejcnks.c.acc eee eee 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland.............. 
ROWMAnIay. fe: Ce eee 
mt. Pierre é Miquelons.... 
SOUCHEATHICA Mh Cae eee eines 
hey] O10 0 ane aan wher ee SS Rein Sear 


SYPiA ge cat Re eae 


UrOpe Kel See eee eee 
South America, n.e.s 
WES tlindiessis tea mers eee 
IWestIIndics mot Bisse 
@ther Countries. n.€:Ss.0 nee 











CANADA 











Newfoundland 




















Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 

















78) 15198 





n.e.s. means “‘not elsewhere specified’’. 
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Table 8. Ethnic Origin and Country of Last 
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Intended Occupation of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1963—Concluded 
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Table 11. Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1963 
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Table 11. 


Intended Occupation 


Interior Decorators 
Photographers 
Science Technicians 
Other Professionals 


CLERICAL 


BOOKKCOMEES., AS IICTSts,, sccecctteeescccce states: 
Storekeepers, Shipping Clerks 
STCNO LTA DNEESHMLIMPIStSh...0-ccscesseeersexesveceeers «yee 


i 


TRANSPORTATION 
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Railroad Operators 
BV atenglranspOrts ance cece ---censee te ocnns ete se 
BLO AGED PANS DOLE Seer ee rea SRT Ee TTT see seals 
OVRRETES . UEaea8 ROR. ne eR re ee : 


COMMUNICATION 


PO mimUMICAtlOnN WiOLkKeTs snes: Bice -cs.s 1 cee css 


COMMERCIAL 


Auctioneers, Canvassers 
Pedlars, Commercial Travellers.................. ; 
Baless@lerks. Salesiitelteesteee eae nee eset c 
Other Sales Occupations 


FINANCIAL 
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BVAltenoePOrlensty est eee cueh, cokrsnctenssncres ant eeun 
Athletes, Entertainers 
Other Service Workers 


FARMING 
MALIMETS! OC army WiOLKCTS,....0c.ccc.seeseeresersese 
LOGGING 


Loggers & Related Workers 


Fishermen, Hunters, Trappers 
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Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1963—Continued 
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Table 11.—Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1963—Concludea 


Intended Occupation 


MINING 


MinersveyVell Dirallenseeeee eects secrets eoss, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Piumbers 
Electricians 
Painters Glazicts oi .cse.cpcscasetee eevee 
Bricklayers, Stomemasons:..... 4....:.<.-.cet-sseec- 
Cernent & Concrete Workers 
Plasters, Lathers 
Sheét.«Metal-W orkers, ncaa 
Other Construction Worke?..............:scesees 


Woodworkers) Sa wy rsh. sist cssesteeossssscceseeareees 
Pulp & Paper Workers: -1.0ccceceesetee ec teeeane 
Printers & Bookbinders 
Purnacemen, Mouwlders: nc. ccscrceecceucesoner-cewseeee 
Jewellers, Watchmakers 
Machinists.......... Se ae SS Sree eLearn, 
Mechanics Nepairinemis. tee meen cee. cere eet 
Electrical & Electronic Workers................... 
Painters (Excl. Construction),............2.css000+ 
Clay Glass 7StOne VW OLrke@rs oe ce anneteeserieee 
Dtallonary set SMeniel 2-1. use teocceceee se oe sees 
(Preight Hianglers..\.., 26. fo nis veectescscecses eetenieees 
Other Production: Workers .2..0.:.-ste oat 


LABOURERS 


Generaldtabourers:..6.c..ceecters- cnc 


Not STATED 
Occupations not stated & Unknown 


TROPAL / WORKERS Me. cctcacusttoacssts «<tc: 





CANADA 























35,552) 





66 
45,866 








19,305 
23,226 

4,754 
47,285 


93), 15t 























| Newfoundland 


Prince Edward Island 














Nova Scotia 








New Brunswick 
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189} 400 
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| Manitoba 





Saskatchewan 



































250 350 
10 19 
107 135 
63 90 
722 987 
189 288 

8 15 
87 173 
43 89 
70 68 
656] 1,963 
603 858 
175 296 
ws 135 
46 32 
30 83 

5 20 
43 148 
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23,849 
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4,323 
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TOSSA 
12,468 
1,080) 2,388 
10, 762/25 , 367 


23, 264/49 , 216 
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Northwest Territories 


Yukon 
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Table 12. Indian Population 
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The table* below gives the Indian population by provinces for 1954, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963. 
The figures for 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963 are as of December 31. 








Province 


Prince Edward Island.......... 


DOVE DCO UA ree Luli h sane. 


RIO DEC ate Ne Mh seiccacicosssvtoicn. 


OL Les to pean: Ci a ae 


Yukon Jestitorne..A02!)..... 


Northwest Territories.......... 





1954 


3,002 


ia ee ft bs) 
31,086 
1,568 


4,023 


151.598 











1959 | 1960 | 1961 
341 343 348 
3,561 | 3,630 | 3,746 
S,U83e) 3x2807|623,397 
2014587) 2115471212793 
42,668 | 43,767 | 44,942 
23,658 | 24,608 | 25,681 
23,280 | 24,278 | 25,334 
19,287 | 20,053 | 20,931 
36,229 | 37,375 | 38,616 
1,868 | 1,923 | 2,006 
4,598 | 4,758 | 4,915 
179,126 185,169 |191,709 





*Figures do not include adoptions (227 in 1963). 














1962 1963 
363 374 
3,834 a193i0 
3,524 3,629 
22,373 | 25,043 
46,172 | 47,260 
265676: 275778 
25405 1 27,672 
21,807 | 22,738 
39,784 | 40,990 
2,096 2,142 
5,108 3,255 
198,220 204,796 


Increase pucstiones 
1963 








1963 

11 ap 
101 2.6 
105 3.0 
670 3.0 
1,088 2.4 
L102 4.1 
1 189 4.5 
O31 4.3 
1,206 oeU 
46 LY 
127 Pe) 
6,576 rege) 


Table 13. Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province 

















Province No. of Bands 

pista tal yp ars bitr by els | ES | ra Oana fea eee 1 
TOV a CONE ere ei arsed Wee sucad sdesetaslels 11 | 
toe SS op ee eer 15 
COTES entero rc uacaeees 41 
LO UEUETS Lcd aot Ala Reber Lat 
IEA ee eR 6, isd ntti ced | 
ASM AT CHS Welt ee ptm ete TAR teak io Le wedi ecuneacon' 67 
PM Se RRR «0 ete oe, Ae ee 41 
British Columbia........ccsccscsssesssesesseneseee 192 
YUKO Crritory Gok ees 13 
NOTE DWeRGal CLITLOTICR. «0 ssu-icvsccesnsnecseacsdeenesiee 16 

SLED Us pe ree ee oes say has de vaensenesvasoans 559 








No. of Reserves 


4 
39 


23 





39 (13)* 
169 (4)* 
101 
123 

95 (4)* 

1,618 

25 (25)* 
29 (29)* 


2,205 (75)* 











Total Area in Acres 





2,741 
25,404 
37,671 
188,143 
1,556,437 
529,575 
12240111 
1,603,475 
817,754 
4,784 

2012 


35985, 107 





*Indian Settlements included in the totals which are not classified as reserves. 
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Table 14. Statement of Expenditures 1963-64 


Nee ee a ain [an 

















Branch 
Province Adminis- 
tration 

NovaiScotiay. (.ccseeeseee 6,347.50 
INE Ww. BEUDS WIC Kenecceees-1|tessesessccsnnnsees 
Prince Edward Island..|...............+ 
QUWCOEC Hires. ceoree -cseeceee ee 6,997.09 
ONTATIO! sere desctetesssoseee es 28,470.74 
Manitoba... perescncesseasee 21,961.14 
Saskatchewan.............. 68,909.57 
AMD ental. 225: eec ttt ssosees 22002018 
British Columbia......... 87,310.42 
a ini itoyt ae Game nat hr ar mmeacecel cep a0 nadseaneone 
Northwest Territories} 11,669.46 
Headquarters and 

Miscellaneous.......... 696,009 .96 
Grants to Provide 

Additional Services 

to Indians of British 

(Qrolhihaov ay bales cpasanmerter sa|| cocsdom cerca 

TODA es meet eee 949 , 788.06 
Statutory Pensions #1--:||...acssaste--24 

(GRAND OMAT e-nacccesterencreecsneacaces 





5,746,727. 





Indian 
Agencies 


16sso17¢ 
76,930. 
34,163. 
498,311. 
1935775435. 
649 , 893. 
692,786. 
696, 134. 
981,712. 
41,676. 
207, 287. 


247,086. 


OF 2208 





Welfare 


439, 623. 
393,616. 
21,710. 
1,319,247. 
1,931,426. 
2° 350,410. 
2,663,898. 
1,116,466. 
2,516,552. 
224,565. 
483,972. 


127,214. 





Economic 
Develop. 


115,292; 





Education 


589, 358.4 


304, 396. 
USe2198 
PIMs AVE) 
6,910,566. 
4,310, 309. 
4,449 554. 
4,733.170. 
6,495, 364. 


422,391.85 


Statutory 
Indian 
Annuities 


. 66 
.00 
.00 
.00 





.00 
18,000.00 











Totals 


11,116,943. 
8,019,141. 
8,629,832. 
6,924, 342. 
10,424,567. 

700,863. 

822,900. 


1,684.214. 


99,990. 
55,596, 587.18 
420. 
55,597, 007.18 


Jobof ey Md wee LAS A AA SS ee 


Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


S cidlee slid ole'e(eelole'e'sle/a/sletplelaie.e 410\0\su uislo visieiqid’a)aia'e w/ojale\sia o(¢;8im eieleluisin@ nine eb oSeciejele ais'ai¢/a(eieia\e\sie@ieieisiehie\s.® 


Quebec 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island 


Table 15. Revolving Fund Loans 


eee eee eee r reese cee eee eens eeseceseoeneet Ceseneesseressecneuacesrese 
dig evel p 610/@ ajnleldye.e 01a[bie)els'e'e 610.0 6]0ia\6\0 814 /wi${einiale':p,0)0/0(o, 0) afuieiole|s\p 019\9\8) 9\6(e]e)814,9\n.01\¥.0()m.a/6m (9,08 14 e\¢/viniajele)oi=)a/ci8& 
a oo'sts cla'e odie ules le 06 Ueislec dale cie'nis cls civic oc'e'siu wivlsie/sca'sisiaie'eleiels\s o'aiei6/violvin setulae sit eluin)9/o\p His om inie/si@aie/e\e ois 


REPAYMENTS 1963-64 


div ale a clei cjvieiecs @'vln so eels aejae'e ep 910 © 9160/8 \p]e)0\e ee vib 010)8v 08.0.6 '6¥\¥5 G08 \9\0.6)/0\0/6 6/0 
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$613,717.29 


200, 413.98 


814,131.27 


155,224.07 


$658,907.20 


In addition to the above payments on principal $32,102.66 was paid in interest, by Indians, and credited 
to Ordinary Revenue ‘“‘Return on Investments’. 


Indian Affairs Branch 


Table 16. Indian Band Funds—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
jor the Year Ended March 31, 1964 


BAND FUND—CAPITAL 


Receipts Disbursements 
Co oh ee | ee \ nee er een Siewtahsl 2 Sn4d $ 194,386.07 
Geetationiof Band’ Property fb i) scscccssasccshensnesdeenes 49,412.53 395,083.53 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
Ma OTS Gal oThii le) ke a8 ae a AO em oe a et 1,263,614.80 
|W Vel AV Cla Ys 6 Cee An ee ae ee ee. Ce <a 128,499.23 
mhares Of transferred GiaNS..........0.cnacesuesiecsnenae 38,433.79 6197795 
ROSA VC EVE IVAPOUIETIU Ney Mae a: eer cei cn insect nciednkdcnnstiensy suahesecansealitnaan ttn oee 14,739.53 
Pre CU VITCS. OP MISO, 68. ak the cht csatnatindiddon aw map stvevonuastedaes 34,060.49 
ERIN MeO AIS rhe cr, ett saree terre an cecnedarelaecobdass 39,611.79 30,582.82 
Lo hs po kok An Re eS AS 3 Pe ee 242,208.39 692,985.84 
BN LISS fe ee eo Si ers alec Men AO ed sac euicd tac ayn eaiuphionRencase te einae all 50 815.77 
LRCCEGS, ENG. 2) 6 (a £2. an a aa ee 114,410.93 255,908.51 
Mba cheep erste oo sg. eee es cece estonia vc vesscebrssnsscnieeess 50,268.64 3,896.70 
(pail ANI eee Se Re nl 2 eB: eee 133,488.23 
Demaberra ada Od sales: in vciviseierthesncvscastaecssoocdeack 2,883.29 
COMIN OY AUTOS. Beccetoctecesdcth. Seen ie RE ete ee ae l lle Sohak 
OTB ODUS a0. csbe be ressence Son oe eres Ot AR dee Se 597, 199.12 
OEY NE UNS Manse OM ae, cel endnote ttt ninhie ooBaiee. dopsuidia cols 893,658.62 
Watem Works Labour SUDSIdy:.....ccccesssescceccenssnresseess 61,204.23 
USC eA OO US caer ye tote tap scfsnoasnctne ics tic hecavansecterareenw 101,442.91 54,896.75 
396135732. 11 3,181,447.99 
IBATAN CS DEIN) IE LOG Smleue ssnssdatsssans oe atscosdbevantsvtooumtuase 23,977,054.96 
JE EPR We SEMI ED IRS 62s RO Ins ee 24,409, 339.08 


$27,590, 787.07 $27,590, 787.07 














BAND FUND—REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Receipts Disbursements 
1 VTEC ES AUER AR SR Sen Pe 127,106.79 601,655.70 
Operaiom Olpbaned Property, v.ccccartcc-cc-ssescecauconsdsdense> 28, 738.68 431,536.23 
Cash Payments and entitlements 
Rr A a SEO d ORIEN ED cae bt riverine wees meena ck vues carte nie Rtnes Sri tiee Ra eet 720,315.20 
OM NUCATIO NS Mo remit rector ee eee aseities ratte ee eet Ronn mentee 2,685.70 
PEP AMC UISE1INGIN ES 40 isc cad Me eos bach ee ds MM ea. Dosa de c.cdabesaaed 13,622.33 
TEASING iia 0 gp coil ie) NO > Ry RS ee 35,319.00 
SiatesOr 1 ransterred Indians sg... sncse--scpseurenee 6,331.93 10,691.07 
TEN Ta is am 6 to leach c 0s 8 dca canwouetancataghesacesrdenensavanlecatedbaee: 34,328.00 
APL Aaa Th cS Rb 2 heh reidecheiaiey vceckudnte anlar sn avandia tuanatmoenr acon sonaete 39,244.96 
i ie ree es et OO Rd Aer es iY ee sd 61,844.48 
ge i ee Ee eh es saeccer a oa dy nv bine saatbaneon’ 11,867.05 516,780.04 
REC THEA LO CEINGIRG ii a cs ctlaes scsi dauc sess 9 Stet oe sas ow antennas we vores cave Beso bd 406, 100.00 
SP ES. 2 SEA © 4 OER), POOR PON eeN iy Senet Mn SPR 280,983.61 
SEMEN MERSIN S OM ah ace oe flee een oc Mca sace tae: sev ester ion Ge tomecua cc sereeoet 89,622.53 
CSOVChIICH EET fenestian Tae. fea) ..te eked ik cee eee 1,336,413.70 
le KOS TS 1 ON es Janeane eee iene Snr reer, oe 54,021.40 636,263.74 
NRUEGIERS os ath ae Oe NM, Seer Ge a Ce OO SOAPnet eee ee 70,398.86 
AM CRTEES Serves tga) fe a iien 58 Saeeeee np) Merete eee men meer fer 83,188.62 220, 328.68 
Pte tet be SCD leo 8h esc kt-ece cnssona oes hein cen anuanantnane aaa 564,655.61 
COUN oh de, ote) ce a ee ee ae ae ea 1,503,186.13 
PULSE ON ES ING MALS aga cky ons dgecass sare vnanatorecsgenstapoonitass 9,447.82 
onic eee ee aes ME eect 13356.79 1,805.47 
WiHNtGEE WOEKS LADOUD SUDSIGY .-ccsdecccunsteecrcsetasiesesanes 37,101.81 
Miiscetlancousteceiset a pcoe react dicea ere A ee 618,599.20 195,553.49 
4,382,615.53 4, 369,079.09 
Rae NOT Le Uy BUD OS) cc avcdenen cusnaowsesndieen sesame tawesh univsnndeens 322,81 gals 
Bi AlatCeNs AT Cli: Shen 1 O64 gency sec tatters esting 303367355762 


$7, 705,432.70 $7, 705,432.70 
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Table 16—Concluded 


Indian Special Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1964 


Receipts Disbursements 
Fh Projects... Pisccscocenpbtbdnata eis Sate cyasoicriipreateep eee megaensoeey 74,298.43 §3:922563 
1S Talal (cg: 1 | eRe oar Pia ym een a hat Seal Ni 10,711.99 13,242.29 
Cowessess Leafy Spurge Control...........0..csssesseeseee 7,398.43 2,160.11 
AbserntioriMissin® Preise cacck cx csta. pepe tees tetnereene Ve735 212 919.22 
Suspense 
Land *Compensations es55..0 5-0 tonite saneueenes 79,347.37 102,166.24 
Rental Qh. BL eR ee ace tae nl 527, beo230 768,173.43 
Miscellaneous. 2...) 0... worcsesbacoeeven teh cuspee einai atkiose 386.00 386.00 
701,563.24 940,969.92 
Balance Art 11963 opie nck eprcchen tina sapere Beeignteteteimests 680,452.86 
Balance March 3:1, 19640RUe Ee 8o., cnceosostateennocdesteresion scbactennne nearer oange 441,046. 18() 





$1,382,016.10 $1,382,016.10 


(1)Includes $6,000.00 in Bonds held in Trust for Indian Handicraft. 


Indian Estate Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1964 


Balatice, APriPd , 1963 sic ajeconien grcsoresavecsraiqagieostonqusteniinteiDhgestieeceae sactexceictca, WIRE Ai ak ee 216,929.66 
Receipts rrr ies. Se ee rat Acceso cone ari covet were reteeere amatr tenet omanctuta se S13, 135093 
530,088.59 
DiS Ber PS@ 10 ES oo scale ccxcinces nats bueelae casa eanvanvseeescnmate avewty eee cedeeets oa mame aden eaten teaser 302,857.97 
Balance: Marety 31, 1964 ec sce diccctaceste encsne no emuncses aaevastins deren cenuas aaeeeasear af aes $227,230.62(4) 


(1)In addition to the above Government Bonds held in Trust for various estates total $265,500.00 at 
March 31, 1964. 


Indian Savings Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1964 


Balance, April 1, 19650 BEG thd cnc snteseuitsess oa ssintrmecsian secomsstle Recenter mame eaten Ie 293,878.93 
PRECOTDES RE sisisassunev sntanneevten Meaandeetesciainucoolatior seas dbiebetealenaiyee/ane sie teasat an teal ee ae aaa er 162,302.67 
456,181.60 
Bois Bers 6S isis ch cc RE pe wes ested nice egress tec AL 2 OD 
Balance (arch: 31. VGA. i cn seeahns caecese tosis << tate motoseimte end cent eeee tere ete eee ca $384,963 .63(1) 


(In addition to the above Government Bonds held in Trust for various Indians total $68,200.00 at 
March 31, 1964. 


Fines—Indian Act—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1964 


Balance Wei 1, TOGS Ms Pee Ee Loe oa coerce eecccrcte- op shun saeeparexs acess ameter eee ay 691,334.79 
BRECEAP ER 5 sarteas lee Fas soc cartcacnceps cecal nanteaca Shorey ase eaeuett ac ect abe eeeaatize nev cater a tetneemieee 61,679.34 

753,014.13 
[Sl cgeh acts: ena) een ne nd ee nO ty er Ae | Pee er Mrs co cee ee 62 Adee ll 


Balance. Marely 31): f964 wrcvepeats, Sere Gie ie. ehh. ceete Lele RR RV nh ee eee $690,242.02 
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64 Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Table 18. Housing Program—Fiscal Year 1963-64—Results by Regions 
Started Started Started 
Before, And During From 
Region Completed|Completed| Fiscal Welfare From From Personal Total 
During During Year AGoes Band V.LA Contri- Expendi- 
Fiscal Fiscal But Not Rho — Funds Grant butions ture 
Year Year Completed Poat 
$ $ $ $ 
Maritimes’... eae eaees 4 25 5 Tt B49) 1G) Phere cee 4,493.00 16,730.00 93,072.76 
QUEBEC. eerste rcotrerscttees 12 58 24 215,841.10 21,000.00 2,320.00 93,620.00 332,781.10 
Southern Ontario............ 50 40 37 88,102.79 28,947.48 1,868.00 | 150,755.58 269,673.85 
Northern Ontario 40 Sy! 26 195,101.47 DORSSD = OOm|trceeee ermaee ee 37,858.00 253,545. ls 
IManitobaees eater kD 170 18 390, 376.41 1,170.00 25320.000)) 1329562857 526, 328.98 
Saskatchewats....aee2c 31 153 14 338,312.92 63:.832,46 |. Shee ee 59,905.00 462,050.38 
(AIbertatcn eects 26 135 50 224800056 ("4 LO. 442% 2 ae aes some 74,200.00 715,442.77 
District of Mackenzie... 9 68 8 ZA) TAGs TS WE Seem ee es | wocete te eantes cette 38,909.00 279,655.75 
British Columbia 
& Yukon eee Sy 124 if S7A. 121.03) 1 154.356. LS eecaecen mercer 177, 340.24 705,817.45 | 
241 824 259 2,139,252.79 | 706,233.99 | 11,001.00 | 781,880.39 |3,638, 368.17 
Total Number of 
Units Completed..... 1,065 | 
Percentagere. sche ienson cee eG Peer | eee 58.8 19.4 3 5 | 
Table 19. Number of Federal-Owned Indian Schools Classified According to Number 
of Academic Classrooms, by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1964 
sob toes Type , NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS Nennber’'| Numberall 
of School [91 4 2 131415161718] 9 |10)11]12]13)15}16]17]19|22| Of Schools | Classrooms 
Prince Edward Island.................. 1 DA As alt the an nrnas cael ect Reese O19) es) See oe SR ea | Peavy Poe | ee [te er eee | ee | se 1 2 
INO Var SCOtlA. cin .cesetn teers eee rh Day oe. eum cae Seaell et lin ohbileas clots a) eT eel alee a Ue aol Bol esol ison taetcey Meare! ae 7 Papp 
Residentiale es eec| ace | eeeeleees oes feet a eae rece eee, || endl teen creel eaeag| aeaesl coed [trace le ee 1 5 
INew Bruns Wicks ..9...<necsesecossetrcscs: DAY) Povssiseeestossooee lees Angee ae eel come eee 1 ee AN Eales cent one |e | oor sea ee 9 23 
Que bee ii iebiscgctrtcecceesancseeetess UID Fen i rade oP ne ete 516) 3 eh (eae ee Mil eedl oes |teoel| eeastl ease (WN cel ey 19 69 
Resid eritia lee secs cxs dls eeeea cece | seeellece 82a ee |e aa eat ees | ee lee | Sse Ss 40 
Seasonalieeeres | ae Beco: beeillscceleers'| vege celine sec sese'llagen /aaisleean eral erect less «|e ass 4 4 
Southerm! Ontario --scstverce nee: Daye 4, (oescreecee ee Molise PLO) LSS 4 A ee | a ee on cee eer Li Gl Jest 2 Pe aes 42 106 
Residemtialte f-cales)-| somes | ser onalrsce lores 1 ee ec Ae can lsat oem eeeel| oaeci| meee ees 1 5 
INorthern Ontarionee a aeecseee ee DD) Aye Soe tees sects: BO) 121 7) lh Dicey a a oei| coe nae | coo ae | aoe a 54 hi 
Residentialyy..5.s4\----|| Melle. <. Dy De lrecelico sell vss eil'co S| cel sce eel cae | oe = tetee 6 24 
Hostel aes fee (ee el aera afore IRA [Be nr Pam ne Ler eis lal ctl = Sal ego 1 0 
ELospital pen ceccescal enlistees Ebi seu ihe | Sel ec cecal se Lee rcs el roe [ecg taco ae | | me 1 2 
Seasonal, ty..-alke BS ste el cegeeld care aeged Seesd NAR oll ve scl cell eee al ae eee tell etal tees erm ree 3 3 
Upgrading Dc EN Ne acl etal ccce eetel secs lteee eee dees sll = eaal| ae Cerelliogeal caael eos 1 1 
Manitoba: ..ciscb.sc eit eee Day: 08... koe 20|| 26|) Sie} G2 Leese Scadlec Allscoel| soe eee eee eee | eee sees 67 161 
Residential ....cl--.- |-cee- 1 1 ip) (PPS Web ae | FPR Ded PSs elie ee 10 61 
OStela...s.eescec-e Lea lesz tells coc ed ce oo [roel t cere lee slice | cote coed [seem eee enema asta flees eealllacss 1 0 
Upgrading... Lh eeelistes Iieeeel| cose easel Secell coell mabel iste fea |ecee [eet tem eae eae leeettece 1 1 
Saskatehewansesseerereme reece: ID ay. tue eelee: 2 DANS ee 4 sc8| ee ealecenl eae ae Al 65 37 
ResidGmttalcccete casa ted cee ome eer cee Di) Sime 2) ees acm oes tee LSS | Seeicee. vere 9 74 
Iospitaly eect: LN RBM. al dest See Sactell sac Mave scae'ltaseell ceo een acetal eels cet] acee 1 1 
Upgrading...........].... Dy Me sa celll MeSH sc il ecto once Meet ios sel sas ead xeric AR | GRA ee sall Sewer owe DD 2 
AMD er ba icc wii sbsece Mere too ces noses | CD AVL ae ee oe se S| A SND eD eT eee teal ae le oa eee cel eae | ae eee ee ea 26 74 
Residential..........|.c.:|.c0.2: | ees A | eel 1 Ul eealoes Liet 12 101 
ELOStELy celvkoreecctl Ui eecs llevcdeell See al an vase Ihecen | saactl coor |easal seme [esom ewe ated cose feeeel| ener [acme | ares 1 0 
Lospitally fc. pea tee | ere eee | oeen see PRY, SE A Pllc Mlle eer Seal seal eel hese donee 1 5 
Wp sradin gees |ese Dey Shc Meet Reales. [inal cee [seat flasaell Coal emer | tates | cote [ea eel eae oe 2s 2 
British Columbia eve tk eee DAY ere eee eee SYN TRI FAR al st ae S| ee ol oe, Naarel roa lboos Fesca ecal baal ean 1D 162 
Residentialss. cece ledletees| eee lee AN aE) SH al a lle Sue. Mea ASAD calles Gea eee 10 72 
Hospital ts.--e1e- wee me TY eae 3 fae ES ee ee | Paee | Pet c al lecne | acs Ince, ee Oe 3 6 
VOStel an reece see kB eI See | 2 c-Fes ee HR [ees Bese aot este coc eee 1 0 
Vukoni aiid cee ee RES ra EW ea Waren beeseclecee oalleceelle oe Bese |ecsrclMeatil ves-alisswell yee llsupell Soasil exon eesilnece eee = 1 5 
FLOStEl Ya ee D8 Ns mall. ccsihcemall canes Oeil ocallitess llseeelllnasell ecclll eee! eceal| eeeelimeeel meet eee ees yw 0 
"TOTAL csicicc testes ere ee eee eee 6|162)107|59 23}30/13/17] 5) 4) 4) 2} 2} 3) 1! 1} 1) 1 i 442 17282 





























































































































Indian Affairs Branch 65 
Table 20. Indian Students Attending Provincial, Private and Territorial 
Schools 1963-64 
a2] n 
cE 2 
isc) a 
2 ot g 
2 3 = 3 B 
: , 3 = q a = = 
Classification = 5 iA SS 3 = 
ne] ie) q cs o ° 7 a 
es vz) 4 9 iS 8 9 s S z 
o OQ oO cs > = ~ =| oa =) n 
oO fav Bs, a = 3 = 7) s [o) _— 
RSI 3 z g = a 7 5 3 B ~ g 
ae (Zl 1Z o 6 s d 4 ea Z > B 
Bere-Grade Wi5.h:.....0atialin.2k 20. tae 50 88 30 tes Oe ae 45 30 Ale ay. 322 
FES ee De Se 17 14 134 319 287 355 255 673 238 39 o3at 
Be rade-2... SRL ics. 1 15 11 140 293 180 196 218 519 158 17 1,748 
EE ey, Ceo eas REN bes Soe 20 10 138 280 226 197 168 530 151 10 1,730 
Bs Pade 4... ii hecsssscetemee 1 25 16 159 336 215 197 185 454 138 11 1,737 
OEE ae ees i See oa. 26 114 299 138 173 198 416 110 57 1,553 
(Chota te ARIE Se 2 Be 33 19 178 322 145 126 203 406 98 33 1,563 
ECS | Mig oes, SERED (ek SII 31 28 215 356 131 112 243 412 68 38 1,634 
a ie ae) ae a> Se Is 17 21 218 316 108 90 216 394 2 31 1,433 
—— 2 43 20 166 521 93 138 119 411 28 13 1,554 
Rcade 10), ORR hi.§.. Psd 08. Bl. 17 83 257 17 16 ld 282 18 16 926 
“Ghers ESr |e eee Oe OReeane er ee 11 5 50 130 38 59 43 191 9 5 541 
Brave et 3 5 16 80 10 13 30 101 3 1 262 
MCG TA CLC URS eee ee ee remanent ec antet sl sasereadcscel|aones teeta 1 TS Ne aa EY i eed cocoate D5 | ee eat 32 
REN a ee nen ee 7 3 20 16 1 8 il Gta REGS aaa 68 
Beicaciien Mralminien csc..cstacs\iceccssek cea |ves-ceoncess 1 1 PTI cece eee Dal Earner eeenccen a |e encemicee saat Dini| seaveeceears 14 
INTEES iS MLC AMIN) © peers marcel aces essnallescancescns:|lboeewanso ce 4 Dy lle. eee 4 4 Dad everest ee, | cease 16 
MEIC orca ca nacy eee |code Sececs | aranecsones |easessvsnynr'|oconrsenrssscans 4 Pan een ree 3 i Pal hetree ats ener Menoconceee 18 
RCSL ie a ree me Ie 9 6 60 37 99 30 63 89 66 56 438 
TEETER 2 1 3 141 5 5 23 PGT penn WRU A ac 264 
UGA A 300) hea0s | 1 G50.) 32823") 17708" 1,830 |) 2,055) | 55036 |) 15153"), 7327 1) 18189 
INot Graded.........c-scecesseee: Csr) 122 49 477 | 1,878 374 497 218 899 1 35 4,575 
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Indian School Enrolment, by Province, January, 1964 
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Table 21. 
| Enrolment 
Provinces 
; Pre- 
Boys | Girls | Total 1 1 
_ Prince Edward 
sands eee 20 14 34 7 5) 
| Nova Scotia.....| 408} 390 798| 106| 108 
New Brunswick 361 298 659 73| 120 
Mucbec ee 1,497! 1,539 3,036) 443) S581 
Ontarioree aes. 3,399} 3,169 6,568} 772\1,053 
Manitoba.......... 2,809] 2,788 SE 97 OOL 7169 
| Saskatchewan...| 2,713) 2,591 5,304) 611) 838 
Alberta iic-accc: DMT) PSS. 4,379| 371| 636 
British 
Columbia...... SOO e279 6,176} 501|1,050} 922 
SAU OM eee eters 94 66 160 30 16 


16,687|16,024/32,711** 


Ai 








586 


846 
39 


3, 575|5,176/4,903/4, 592/4,026)3, 305 


Distribution by Grades 


ND 





























4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | Spec. 

5 AY on cssssase 3 [Seta eezeceal ctenesOs|-esnees | aacaasver pe 
98} 104 72 61 EV hese eal SORE Saul SRBer eC Gos ae] Waeeeeor he 
89 TZ 64 38 900) eee becroces| (aocea| Poceereel Necercoec 
361} 249) 205 81 11 DA Weer pecenc | Poors 37 
779\| 609| 520) 399| 266) 27) 22) 19......... 26 
735| 623} 474; 336} 198) 105) 57) 13 8 12 
673| 576| 421| 294) 210, 54) 44; 21) 13)............ 
494 469| 452] 286] 169) 132) 33) 26) 31 31 
754] 599] 581] 425] 259} 85)  58).......-]eseeee-[ererreseeee® 
tS Earl gsocesoce | becoocecre | bocooseded| bareccn| acocont | IbBagacce bacecens | pscrce occ: 





Not 
Graded 








a ee ee ee nc 


*Includes 142 seasonal and 233 hospital pupils. 
**Does not include 1,206 pupils of other races. 
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Table 22. Indian Residential Schools and Enrolment, Classified by Denomination 
and by Province or Territory, January 1964 


























Residential Schools & Hostels Enrolment 
se 
Oo 
| | 
Denominational Auspices a s iE 
° 3 o 5 
a 3) ° eS 5 3 q 
3 Re) = = S 5 ic fe) = 
ise fo} wd oO “4 oe 
& 1 88s B sel aed) So eee fs mies 
2 o& fo) = a < a ~ o 
PAT OLICAII MC MUTED rar, wave hseeteates sssencnet laneategene st 2 4 1 2 3 2 1 15 
1b qew dog telat 0k Un tia coc Sete ae frne-cberr peering ion] hou deacarca| asccogecoee 1 be RRR cick Seer peso. 2 See oe eee 2 
Roman Catholic. 9 23..c..cc.ts-sceerreeseetens 1 4 4 4 al 9 9 1 42 
Tinited, Chiara) ee tvevcssesveeceteteeswcat <pesl Peetaor cecal totentraed howeecens Sab | Beenie: 2, Ld all cette. 6 
Rederal Government Hostel ak. ...5. [ibe ccc. ccal ate eas ces le = notice] sees sas bast este secece ocl| ses Bete = ns] -onnaoaetacs 1 1 64 60 124 
POWAL ete iliscthes vik eck oe eee eck 1 6 9 12 9 14 12 3) 66* | 5,241 5,069 |10,310* 





*Includes 6 federal hostels and 2 church hostels and 3 church residential schools. 
**Includes 2,033 resident school boarders attending provincial and private schools. 


Table 23. Summary of Enrolment, January, 1964 











Classification Distribution by Grades Post ae 

of High | Graded Total 

Pupils Pre-1| 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 |11]12|Spec.|School] VT . 
Indian Schools.......... 3,57515, 176|4,903/4, 592/4, 026/3, 305/2, 789/1,923}1,166} 405} 214] 79) 52) 126)............ 380*|32,711** 


Provincial and 
Private Schools.....| 322|2,331|1,748]1,730|1,737|1,553|1,563]1,634/1,438/1,554) 926|541|262} 264) 586 | 4,575 |22,764* 


GRAND TOTAL....... 3,897/7, 507|6, 651|6, 322|5, 763|4, 858/4, 352/3,557/2, 604|1,959|1, 140)620)314; 390) 586 | 4,955 |55,475 





French Speaking 
Indian Schools...... 245| 293} 267) 260] 187| 105 69 LS feat el Iherine Soe ! eee Hs llS e Ayo] beep Beat Sens BS 1,471 

Other pupils in tal 
Indian Schools...... 118} 193} 206; 172} 169) 116 97 65 Sys) 11 OTe 2 Dest ae laces eee 1,206 


*Includes 142 seasonal, 238 hospital pupils. 
**Includes 4,575 Indian pupils for whom grade data is not available. 
***Tncludes 1,471 French speaking pupils. 
Does not include 1.296 pupils of other ethnic groups attending Indian schools. 
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